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PREVIEW 


A LOOK AT TOMORROW IN TERMS OF TODAY 


Lhe iii iii iii iii 


y What the girls will wear this spring 


Will the Communists make new Canadian gains? 


AS BROADCASTING grows steadily bolder in cussing and controversy 
it's running into one problem the movies solved long ago. Parents often let 
their children watch potentially explosive programs only because they 

don't Know what's coming. Now Board of Broadcast Governors’ chairman 
Andrew Stewart may have come up with the solution. After hearing 
listener’s letter about Eugene O’Neill’s Long Day’s Journey Into 
Night. he had the board write back asking, in effect: What would you 

think of “adult entertainment” labels flashed before certain TV plays 

or announced on radio? “I was just flying a kite,” Stewart told Maclean’s 


an irate 


STREAMLINE-AND-.. TOM-CONSCIOUS generations of the future 
will get a chance to see the puffing old locomotives and rackety cars 

that helped build Canada. They'll be the most important part of a museum 
n Montreal that the Canadian Railroad Historical Association’s 500 
members hope to have open 
Sir William Van 
GWWDR 


“within five years.” Already lined up are 
Horne’s private car, an eight-wheel steamer from the 


(Manitoba) and a couple of engines still working for the CPR 


NEXT SPRING’S 


1S well, see cartoon 


“LOOK” in women’s styles 

Bodices of evening 

wear, coats, dresses and suits will be one-piece 
affairs, with the sleeves starting at the waist-line 

v€ instead of under the arm. Other trends for spring 
fashion: “whitening” of virtually all colors. Grey 
looks like the biggest color, then something called 
“oatmeal,” and muted mauves and greens. Jewelry 
baubles and beads. Big medallions will be out 





CANADIAN STOREKEEPERS will be watching what happens in a 
shopping centre scheduled to open in the Toronto suburb of Leaside later 
this year. It ll have no furnace. Instead, heat will come from the thousands 
of light-fixtures and from the bodies of the shoppers themselves, circulated 

by a revolutionary pump-and-fan system. At night, electric heaters will 
take over when off-peak loads mean cheap power 


WITH ITS NAME BOLDLY CHANGED BACK (from Labor Progressive) 
the Communist Party of Canada claims it’s picking up steam and new 
University of which dried up after the °56 
Hungarian revolution, has sprouted again and other groups in Saskatchewan, 


followers Toronto club, 
B.C., and Ontario are all boasting increased enrolments. Coast-to-coast 
membership, national organizer William Kashtan told Maclean’s, now 
stands at 6,700 and the party’s aiming for 8,000 this year 


IF ITS ONLY THE LANDLORD'S RULES that stop you from owning a 
dog, here’s one breed you might get away with: the basenji. It doesn’t bark 
(honest) and has no doggy smell. Though terrier-size basenjis—they come 
from Africa—have been in Canada 20 years, there are only about 200 here 
now. One reason may be the price—minimum, $100. But now, with our 
increasing prosperity, they're really starting to sell. New? Not quite. 
They've been around the Belgian Congo since 4000 BC. 


MEXICAN, one racial stock that’s been added pretty thinly to our melting 
pot so far, may grow thicker at least in southwestern Ontario 
Vegetable growers there are plumping to have more workers “from Mexico 
or other countries” brought in to help with next year’s harvest. Last year, 

with 8,000 unemployed in Windsor, tomato growers had to import foreign 
pickers (mostly Portuguese and Italian) or let their crops rot on the vine. 


OFTEN SNIPED AT 

BC-TV is going super-Canada 
preponderance of “stories out of books, the past, o 
the script department will be sending writers to events like the Calgary 
Stampede or to take a trip on the Ontario Northland Railway. They'll 
be commissioned to bring back a plot. Does this alter your chances of 
selling that play? Hardly. Fewer than 4 of 100 scripts the CBC buys are 
from unknowns anyway. 


as not Canadian enough or as too Canadian, 
at least in its dramas. Worried about a 
r their own experiences,” 





ARCHITECTS 
DOBUSH, PARKIN, PRATT 


STORM WARNING: 
CANADA'S HOUSING IN FOR AN AWFUL BLAST 


BE PREPARED this summer for a come false status symbols that stretch 
sizzling public denunciation of the place out like endless rows of strawberry 


you -— or perhaps your neighbors boxes,” Parkin said. Another favorite’s 
live. Itll come in a report by three out been “clean slums”: air-conditioned, 
standing and outspoken architects, asked _ fireproof, carpeted — but with no light 


by the Royal Architectural Institute of or fresh air. Still another 
Canada to examine our “residential en 


rigid zoning 
bylaws that crowd people of equal in 


vironment.” come into a single neighborhood 
While the three — Peter Dobush of After a day in Monctea, N.B., Pratt 
Montreal, John C. Parkin of Toronto said: “They call this town the centre 


and C. E. Pratt of Vancouver — are of Acadian culture. I don’t see any 
saving their heaviest ammunition for Piqued,. Mayor M. M. Baig snapped 
their report, there’s ample evidence of back: “They can’t judge a city from a 
the way things are going. hotel.” 

In hearings from Newfoundland to There have been some bright spots 
Alberta they've listened to 300 briefs- The architects liked the “highly indi 
an almost steady stream of vilification vidualistic” Alberta cities (though Ed 
of our zoning laws and house design monton was “prideless”). Regina, Sas 

And they've dropped some prelimi- katoon and St. John’s Nfld., all got 
nary bombshells of their own. One com bouquets for public housing. Perhaps 
mon target has been the “mystique the brightest hope: They haven't seen 
about one-family homes.” “They've be Vancouver yet 
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RICHEST BALL FAN’S NEXT PITCH 


WHEN AND IF base 
ball’s third major 


The Killams lived most of their mat 
ried life in Montreal. But 20 years ago, 
league the Conti when her husband's financial empire 
nental gets off the frequently demanded his presence in 
drawing board, one New York, she got a wild crush on the 
third of the money Brooklyn Dodgers 
and a great deal of the When she was ill in 1952, Killam 
enthusiasm behind its spent $150,000 to rent a private wire 
most important entry will come from to their Sherbrooke St 
what 1s at first glance a highly unlikely could watch the Dodgers on TV 
the distinguished, seldom-heard In 1955, publicity - shy Izaak Killam 
of dowager of the biggest fortune ever died, leaving an estate of $225,000,000 
left in Canada 


home, so she 
source 


Inheritance taxes made up much of the 


The team is New York's as vet Canada Council's $100,000,000 fund 
unnamed. The lift and the lettuce are Mrs. Killam got most of the rest 
being supplied by Mrs. Izaak Walton he next year, the Dodgers announ« 
Killam who, as well as being the rich ed they would move to Los Angeles 
est. may easily be the most dedicated Mrs. Killam offered six million dollars 


woman baseball buff in history to keep them in Brooklyn 


Even as a Missouri debutante, Doro When that bid failed, a reporter ask 
thy Johnston was a baseball fan of ed her if she'd try to keep the Giants in 
the old St. Louis Browns. She met Izaak New York. “The Giants?” she snapped 
Killam, then a rising young Nova Sco “I wouldn't pay a nickel for them.’ 
tia-born financier in Europe CLAYTON SINCLAIR 
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NEW HEADLINES FOR MY FUR LADY’S KIDS 


WHEN McGILL’S undergrad revue, 
My Fur Lady, suddenly blasted off in all entertainment. Sammy Davis J: 

1957 to become our biggest hit (with Bernie Boyd and Tink Robinson, with 
402 performances) of recent years, it their 
carried a couple of dozen youngsters in 
to unexpected national limelight. Since 
most have drifted from sight. But this 
year, at least 


ruary or March” Hollywood's jack-of 


talents (singing, dancing. playing 
vibrophones) wrapped into a night-club 
act that was touted as the most versatile 
in Canada in °59, seem headed for the 
international front ranks 

Anne Collings paused in her TV-stag 


portray a sultry Beatnik in 


some of these names will 
be making new headlines 
Producer James Domville, 


determined career to 


to be an impresario in spite of Jubilee the Toronto- produced movie rhe 
(a revue that barely staggered from the Bloody Brood, and appeared launched 
Vancouver Festiva! to Toronto before on a new career. 

collapsing) has two new projects on But perhaps the most certain of al 
the fire: 1, Still another revue, this to make headlines is Scottish-born John 


time opening in Toronto. 2, A trans MacLeod, now studying in 
Canada tour of The Man Who Never ifter starring in My Fur Lady's les 
Died, a U.S. drama about Joe Hill 

the martyred worker who’s now a labor 
hero. “Angels” he’s 
Canadian labor unions 
Joan Stuart, the 
Kim Novak with 
talent who's been 
singing and danc- 
ing in Up Tempo, 


Londor 


successful successor, Wry and Ginger 
When Dame Flora MacLeod, his grand 
mother, dies, John will 
MacLeod 


dickering with become The 


ELIZABETH PARR 


a Montreal café- 
revue, is engaged 
to marry “in Feb- 
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THIS TIME last year as parliament 
opened, the outlook for the opposition 
partie em clear and simple. With 
unemployment still at a postwar higl 
he ge rnment faced the certain pros 
pe ta X Inc! e or another budg 
leficit or (as it turned out) both ind 
the opposition had only to wait for it 
to i Il told y« ‘ 
Th ir tt tualior nore ) 
| i ner ( ner " ost i 
iow! ( fal nod « leve Na 
onal ve < ising if expendi 
€ van I ! in ind tl I i 
\ Board has t making H uleal 
flor oO he } t| } ofa 
halar 1 buc oO 960-6 ce 
nt her ty | nportant 
" fo p ner but choosin 
cle 10 lon wr panies | 
TX ty 1¢ l I ited field of 
defense a hina ind nobody know 
the inswel © the vo juestion What 
kind of defen poi ago Canadian 
eally want? WI kind e they willing 
to pay fe 
Servicemen take a rather cynical view 
of Canada recent interest im disarn 
amen shown at the North Atlar 
Counc! rr e United Nations. T! 
I | hey iV iT { id i 
eady | ned \ ec Canadian 
force Y equip] d with obso 
. ip vf ol I 1 
nm Wal whicn can ony e rey ICL 
tremendous cost 
It is now sixteen months since the 
Canadian army announced its adoption 


of a new tactical concept. With modern 
weapons, a brit ide could hold as big 
1 sector of front as two World War Il 
divisions. Trouble ts, the modern wea 


pons are still lacking The army still 


> 
— 


! pariiament must soon 


ntends to use the American Lacrosse, 

uided surface-to-surface mussile that 
m carry a nuclear warhead, but the 
Lacrosse is still in the experimental 
evelopment stage and Ottawa cant 
seein to find out when it will go into 


production 


i} RCAF has been promised ind 


| soon begin to receive, made-in 
( nada versions of the American Star 
fighter for its eight Sabre squadrons in 
Europe. The other four squadrons over 


ind all RCAF fighter squadrons 

n Canada, still fly the CF-100, which 

would be no move use against a Russian 
omber than a World Was Il Spithire 

A for the 

pokesmen admit that of the forty-two 


to NATO’s Atlantic 


defense 


navy, national 


nif commutted 
command, at least half and probably 
hree quarters are utterly worthless for 
the purposes of war. They have a ce! 
n fulness as training vessels 
Aceping a n ival force together and giv 
ractice in sea duty, | that 


We could scrap at least half of our 





hips, cut the navy down from twenty 
thousand to ten thousand men, and it 
ould make no difference to the safety 
of Canada or of NATO said one 
man at itional defense head 
quarters But what would happen to 
the port of Halifax? 
That the kind of question that 
akes national defense such a difficult 
issue for political parties. The armed 


ervices are a major industry of the 
Atlantic provinces, the cornerstone of 
Maritime prosperity today, and they are 

nassive contribution to other prov 


inces as well—shipyards, aircraft fac 


tories, the infant industry of electronics 


and so on. These give pause to the 


decide about 


eplacing our obsolete weapons. 


THE TOUGHEST PUZZLE OF 1960: DEFENSE 


What kind do we want? How much will we pay for it? 


people who would advocate, as some 
ire tempted to do, reductions of hun 
dreds of millions in defense expendi 
ture 

In fact the Canadian defense budget 
has been reduced slowly but steadily 
ever since 1953, when the post-Korea 
rearmament program hit its peak. In 
those days, defense cost us eight and a 
half percent of our national! product, 
and nearly half of our entire govern 
ment expenditure. Today, while all 
other costs of government have risen 
and the national product is ten billion 


dollars more, the total for defense is 
actually smaller by a couple of hun 
dred nillion 


It’s evident that. the present figure, 
oughly seventeen hundred million dol 
lars a year, Is a rigid ceiling—the forces 
can hope for no more, unless there is 
some kind of emergency. They must 
therefore calculate how to rearm with 
modern weapons, a forbiddingly expen- 
sive project, without going beyond the 
annual expenditure of the past two o1 
three years. 

In consequence, some officers are be- 
ginning to wonder out loud how long 
Canada can afford to keep a brigade 
and an air division in Europe. West 
Germany, a wealthy country now, is 
supposed to put twelve divisions into 
the NATO pool. For Canada to go on 
supporting one thirty-sixth of that num- 
ber in the Rhine valley, at a cost per 
man which is absurdly high, makes very 
little sense — either military or econo- 
mic. But on the other hand, what would 
be the effect on the shaky structure of 
the North Atlantic alliance if Canada, 
one NATO partner who has carried out 
her military commitment to the leiter, 


were now to call her “token” forces 
home? 

Another conundrum, equally difficult 
for politicians, is the question of nu- 
clear weapons. Canada makes none of 
her own and doesn’t intend to. Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker has said repeated- 
ly that Canada’s hope and desire is the 
complete abolition of nuclear weapons 
in all countries. But meanwhile NATO 
tactics and strategy are based upon 
nuclear weapons and any force that 
doesn't have them will be an ill-armed 
force, unable either to defend itself or 
to do its share on the offensive. 

The nuclear weapons themselves are 
in the custody of the United States 
and will remain so. Argument on this 
point will be wasted—American mili- 
tary authorities are bound by American 
law, which expressly forbids them to 
let nuclear warheads out of their hands 
except for immediate use in war. This 
is a major sacrifice of Canadian sover- 
eignty, to depend on weapons that are 
not in Canadian hands, but the alter 
natives are either to make our own or 
to do without. Neither is very attractive 

Similar difficulties arise in the major 
issues On the civilian and domestic front 
—"tight money,” for instance. 

Opposition parties had great fun 
mocking the government’s talk on this 
sore subject, the labored attempts to 
prove that no “tight money policy” ex- 
ists, the attempts to find or fabricate 
differences between the money situa- 
tion today and that of 1956-57. If the 
government is obliging enough to keep 
on talking the same way, it will solve 
a problem for the opposition 


But what if the argument shifts to 
the question, not of whether a tight 
money policy exists, but of whether it 
ought to exist? 

No responsible spokesman for the 
Liberals has yet pronounced against it. 
Liberals have argued, rightly, that the 
government must accept a final respon 
sibility for monetary policy as for all 
other national policy, just as the Con- 
servatives rightly argued in 1956-57 
when the Liberals were in power. But 
while Conservatives were flatly against 
tight money then, and proved it by ex- 
panding the money supply and adding 
two billion dollars to the national debt 
as soon as they got into office, Liberals 
have been more cautious. They have 
resisted the temptation to earn a cheap 
popularity by taking the side of the 
frustrated borrower and have merely 
told the borrower that his failure to get 
a loan is the government's doing 

3ankers and others in the financial 
community are still afraid that the gov- 
ernment may take direct steps to get rid 
of this load of blame-—introduce some 
kind of legislation to give it more direct 
power over the Bank of Canada and 
the chartered banks. They have not 
forgotten Prime Minister Diefenbaker’s 
television speech about tight money 
and his obscure but ominous threats 
against anyone who might withhold the 
benefits of Canadian prosperity from 
the small borrower. They are awaiting 
the speech from the throne with more 
eagerness and apprehension than they've 
felt for years 

Most observers in Ottawa, though, 
believe this alarm is exaggerated. They 
doubt that the government really wants 
to have direct and unmistakable re- 
sponsibility for interest. rates, bond 
prices, and the small man’s ability to 
borrow money. If any such legislation 
is brought in, they think, it will be of 
the Bill of Rights variety—full of pious 
postures and worthy thoughts, but 
bringing no real change. x 
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Officers King & Mckenzie 


BACKSTAGE 1n marriace 


Does the boss decide who should get hitched? 


WHEN EDNA McKENZIE, a young Toronto police- 
woman, announced this fall that she’d been forced 
to resign because she’d married Ronald King, a detec- 
tive on the same force, she set newspapers howling 
and tongues clucking about a question that’s troubled 
society for more than a century: Just how much 
should a boss be allowed to control his employees’ 
private lives? Just how much do today’s employers, 
public and private, lay down the law about marriage? 

Not much. A National Employment Service official 
says: “When firms stipulate single applicants today 
it’s mostly because the job doesn’t pay enough for two 
to live on.” But there are still some exceptions. 

Banks, which traditionally have outlawed marriage 
by juniors, are softening. The Toronto-Dominion, 
which once wouldn’t let anyone get married till he 
was making $1,500 a year, has jettisoned all restric- 
tions. Only the Royal admitted in a Maclean’s poll 
that it required a clerk to have five years’ service be- 
fore he marries. (“It’s easier to transfer single people 
from branch to branch.”) A Bank of Commerce offi- 
cial confessed that his bank “reasons with 18- or 19- 
year-olds whe want to get married.” And almost no 
bank will allow husband and wife to work in the 
same branch. 

Insurance companies, which put obstacles in the way 
of young, low-salaried employees before the war, seem 
generally to have taken their hands off. Married wom- 
en are welcome at almost all 

Nursing schools, surprisingly, seldom insist on spin- 
sters any more. Each hospital makes up its own rules, 
but few vary widely from the Toronto General, where 
an Official told Maclean’s: “It’s up to them. Some- 
times even married women with babies have been 
allowed to stay in training.” 

Airlines won't allow stewardesses to marry. TCA 
loses 40% of its stewardess staff every year—-mostly 
not to flight crew. 

The armed services: Neither the RCAF nor the army 
will “recognize” marriages—and that means authorize 
marriage allowances—unless the applicant is 23, if 
an officer, or 21 if not. Overseas applicants who want 
to bring their wives back have to get permission from 
their COs, establish their wives’ fitness as Canadian 
citizens, outline their financial liabilities and wait 
five months. Without permission, marriage allowances 
are held back a year. 

The RCMP? Sure, a constable can marry—if he’s 
been in the force five years and has $1,200. 

So how does the Toronto police force look? Not 
so bad. In fact, the only rule there is is the one the 
Kings broke: policemen can’t marry policewomen. 

— DERM DUNWOODY 


Background 


“NEW” FAUNA 73% 
Think man’s discovered just about all 
the faunas there are? Maybe just 
about, but in 1959 these two fasci- 
nating animals were found: 1, a 
water grasshopper that spends most 
of its time under water and 2, a fish 


are being caused by the human 
factor. Five years ago, pilots were 
blamed only half the time. Latest 
Department of Transport figure: 
Material failure caused 15%; 
weather less than 3%. Seven percent 
go unexplained. 


MAYBE ENGLISH IS “FOREIGN” 


While more and more Canadian radio 
stations add foreign-language 


BACKSTAGE 


WITH CURFEWS 


You'll be surprised to learn how many we have 


TIRED of what their reeve called “teenage refuse 
from Metro Toronto,” the town fathers of Orange- 
ville, Ont., this fall turned to a solution as tried and 
true as the birch-rod; they instructed police to clamp 
down under a 1941 law that said all children under 14 
must be off the streets by 9.30 at night. 

Curfews have been in the news elsewhgre too——in 
Port Arthur and Saskatoon earlier last ycar. Does 
that mean they’re coming back? And how do Cana- 
dians generally feel about them? 

Here’s the surprising result of a Maclean's survey: 
Curfew laws are widespread in some guise or other 
in Canada but few Canadians—kids, parents or even 
the authorities—are aware they exist at all. 

In some areas, af course, there’s never been a law. 
If any towns in Manitoba have curfews, RCMP and 
piovincial probation officers haven't heard about them. 
In Winnipeg, police chief Robert Taft called curfews 
“an admission of defeat.” “They're tantamount to 
police and parents saying they can’t control their chil- 
dren,” he told Maclean’s. 

In Newfoundland, only Corner Brook attempted to 
impose a curfew-—in 1955 and °56-——but it flopped 
when thousands of children defied it. In St. John’s, 
police sometimes enforce regulations of the Child 
Welfare Act to keep youngsters off the street at night 
In Halifax, a winter curfew of 9.30 (10.30 in summer) 
is seldom enforced. “We don’t have much trouble here 
and when we do we handie it with soft hands,” a 
police official told Maclean’s. 

Quebec has—and enforces—more curfews than any 
other province: Montreal assigns special constables to 
carry out its 9 o’clock deadline for 14-year-olds 
Pointe Claire is one of the few Canadian cities that 
still sounds a siren every night at 9 o'clock. In Lachine, 
whistles toot and bells clang at 9. Because the laws are 
too hard to enforce, a lot of Quebec police chiefs 
would like to see them repealed. 

Most Saskatchewan and Alberta cities that do have 
curfew laws ignore them: “The cost of enforcing ours 
(9 o'clock since 1934) would be prohibitive,” Moose 
Jaw police chief Michael Mackey told Maclean’s. “It 
would soon be just a game of cops ‘n’ kids.” But, like 
many of his fellows, Mackey doesn't object to having 
a curfew on the books — so it can be used “to suit 
the situation.” 

In Ontario, the Child Welfare Act requires that 
children under 16 be at home—or with an adult—by 
9, but few towns enforce it. A municipality can apply 
for permission to pass its own curfew law but even 
fewer do that. The reeve of East York (a Toronto 
suburb) stormed after Orangeville’s decision that 
“there'd have to be a rabid wolf behind every tree 
before I'd want such a thing.” 

Across Canada, when curfews do make the agenda 
of town or council meetings, it’s during an outbreak 
of juvenile devilry and most are quickly forgotten 
when the kids are behaving. Vancouver has had a 9 
o’clock curfew for under-16s since 1923. Maclean's 
phoned two dozen parents at random. None had heard 
of the law. Says Gordon Stevens, Vancouver's chief 
probation officer: “If we're going to enforce a curfew, 
let’s bring back lamplighters too.” 





BLESSED TO GIVE — A BIT 


With a leery eye on “payola,” 
businessmen this Christmas 







Anglican pied pipers play rock 'n’ roll 


BACKSTAGE n RELIGION 


How new gimmicks are helping fill U.K. churches 


CONSERVATIVE WINGS of Canadian Protestant 
churches, aflutter over the use here of such grey- 
flannel-age measures as hard-seil advertising and neon 
signs, often point to the apparently staid and starchy 
Church of England as the prime example of the Estab 
lished Way. But now, closer observers of the U.K 
ecclesiastical scene are pointing — with equal force 
—to parishes that are using twists and gimmicks so 
wildly modern they make our “church revolution” 
look like a 19th-century Sunday school. 

In Britain, where latest surveys show oaly a third 
of baptized members give the church even nominal 
allegiance and a scant 9% of listed adherents actually 
worship, these things are happening. 

In Camberwell, a working-class district of London, the 
Rev. George Beaumont, composer of the now-cele 
brated 20th Century Folk Mass (with the 150th Psalm 
in foxtrot tempo) is turning to rock 'n’ roll, This sum 
mer, crowds in churches, clubs, even pubs, heard 
Beaumont’s troupe of 17-year-old Gary Mills and 
Barbara Smith, Miss Britain of 57, bang out raucous 
religious “hits.” 

In Birmingham, a vicar turned his church over to a 
15-year-old girl for a special teenagers’ service. Even 
the Creed was rewritten: ! believe in Jesus Christ 
son of God, and that He was taken to a wooden cross, 
nails driven through His hands and feet, and that He 
suffered without measure .. The Lord's Prayer was 
left alone 

In Kent, a bus, bought on time, tours one parish to 
pick up members for early service. They get free 
coffee. 

In Halton, Leeds, B. C.-born-and-bred Canon Ernest 
Southcott is holding communion in the homes of sick 
or elderly parishioners and inviting laggards to wit- 
ness. (The Prayer Book forbids that persons able to 
go take communion away from the church.) Though 
he’s faced some criticism, Southcott’s scheme is catch 
ing on. His explanation, The Parish Comes Alive, was 
recently named book of the year by the Bishop of 
New York 

In London, Canon Colin Cuttell, also educated in 
B.C., is watching dozens of other working-class par- 
ishes take up the worker-priesit scheme he started after 
the war as the South London Industrial Mission. A 
Bedfordshire padre in a similar plan this summer was 
elected shop steward of his union local. He’s turned 
his minister’s stipend back to the diocese. 

In London, which averages three suicides a day, a staf! 
of Anglican clergy and laymen man a 24-hour tele 
phone service, which tries to talk would-be suicides 
out of taking their lives. The service claims succes 
with 99 out of every 100 who call.—DON GORDON 
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BEST MARRIAGE MATERIAL 
As divorce rates climb, psychological 
research is zeroing in closer and 
closer on what makes a marriage 
work. Latest dash: A Duke University 
team found taat when the man is 
mentally superior and “considerably” 
older than his wife they have the 

best chance of happiness. 


SERENE DPETERS? 


oe 


tapered 





with one weird cyclopean eye in 
mid-forehead. 


PILOTS AND PLANE CRASHES 


As engineers iron out more and more 
wrinkles in aircraft design, a higher 
and higher percentage of air accidents 


programs to their schedules, there’s 
at least one that’s looking in the 
other direction for new shows. CFKY 
at Yellowknife, NWT, now has a 
one-hour weekly disc jockey show 

in Chipewyan. DJ is Louis Tinqui, 
a Dog Rib Indian. 


off on lavish gifts to associates. The 
average value of business presents 
was $7.50—just over half that of 
five years ago-——the Business Goodwill 
Advisory Council, a U.S. research 
agency, found. But the number of 
gifts had more than doubled. 


Perhaps the worst thing about diets 
is the temper of the dieter. Now there 
could be a solution. A U.S 
pharmaceutical firm has introduced a 
special tranquilizer that, it claims 
Soothes the tension built up by. a 
lessening of food-intake 
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Editorial 


Would we be better off 


NOT LONG AGO a yo 


complained to u here are no great causes any more [oO 


Int’ man just Out Of unMiversily, 


a young person to join, We haven't anything we can believe 


in i ( il e°1el tio! id Ni tnir seem to de nore than 
il true nm da 

He was right. u vay, Dut only in a very limited way 
it do eem it very long time ago that most of mankind 
thought all the problems of human behavior would be solved 
if everybody had enough to eat, enough to wear. a roof ove: 
his head and a job to work at. In those simple if troubled 
mes Hitle Mussolini and the Emperor of Japan were 
ulficient symbols of evil for almost any young crusade 
And for those who wanted to track the world’s ills and 


dangers closer to home there were always Wall Street and 
J. P. Morgan, or St. James Street and Sir Herbert Holt 
The reactionaries and the sons and daughters of the ricl 

yuld find an equally suitable target in the IWW. the OBI 


ind the pinks ind the rec 


[hough this magazine does its share of haranguing the 
ounger generation ind no doubt will go on doing so 
ve are bound to admit, after reflections like these, that fo 
downright damned silliness our own slightly olde ene! 
ion has never known an equal 

We were fiercely and devoutly against a thousand things 

armaments, George F. Babbitt, Main Street. R. B. Ben 
neti. Herbert Hoover—but with all deference to today 
young university graduate we were for practically nothing 

There wa curious and now dismaying air of nihilisn 
wrut t young people of twenty or thirty years ago. One 
irk we new alwa Or igly cotton stockings as a prote 
wainst th Ik merchants of militaristic Japan, which w 
then tryin Oo conquer Free China. She may have had a 
ound grasp of politic but she also had very pretty leg 
nd the whole episode still strikes us as a shame and a waste 

Nothing either in politics or social conduct looks nearly 
oO simple toda even to the youngest and most innocent. | 
vasn liy simple n ha er. The Emperor of 
Japan rned ou be a infulls y youn nan wit! 
rimle es nd M int hangu id down in Milan 
looked a poor and miserable little scoundrel. Hardly anvone 
now nks the world would be vastly improved. or indeed 
changed at a the sudden remov f Khrushchov and 


Mao Tse-tung. As the young man said. there is nothing for 


igainst as ir generation believed 


oduct | th outhful tdealism in the Thirties? The 
‘reatest war in story, whi ve not only failed to 
ut \ } | d t e. Ne il ou illyin 
ies turned Oo be wrong l } le young man 
iid 10 more than half true.’ 
But the reason why we h n 12M SO is it now 
V¢ \ tested then n cl n on Ve | now that 
not all problen e solved when ev one has enough t 
hat today whole continents in ct have enough t 
t. We know too that helpin inder-developed” nations 
10t enough. Why? Because in fac e helping unde 
fleveloped natior n scale nev bet imagined 
We know cralism not e1 because eve on 
Cry ible kind | m lj ¥) ha he¢ ) d n some I 
he world 
We ound by hard humdrum experiences that man 
things which are good are still not perfect, nor all-sufficient 
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Mailbag 


~ (One mother’s suggestion for helping the starving 
~ Several defenses of a frank artist 
~ One cartoontst’s toast to a traveling editor 





I HAVE BEEN deeply moved by ¢ Maclean's should publish such a fine 





Knowlton Nash’s article, Why Dont example of this artist's work MRS. | | 
We Send Our Surplus Food to the CATHLEEN MACAULAY, CYRVILLE, ONT 
Starving? (Dec. 19) Even in this mecha 

1ized and impersonal age the individual ~“ It is sad to think that your very ex 

ll has power to act when governments cellent article On an important artist \ 
ther can or will not. Many of your ind an intriguing person should evoke 

ade will have heard of CARE. One only the profound observations from | 
lollar sent by me would deliver a food your readers that it did: God never in 

rcel sufficient to feed four people fo tended woman to be, A, naked, and 

nonth. So with a regular payment ol B, green. It is sad that not one of you 
$12 a month (less than the repayments readers sat down to tell vou how fo 

yn my fridge) I could permanently tunate we are to have creative men like 

laintain forty people at a level at Varley and appreciative magazines like 

hich the could lead a worthwhile life Maclean's PERCIVALE GONZ, ST 


tead of starving. One thousand of us THOMAS, ONT 
ould feed 40,000 Indians. One million 
th enough warmth of heart and sense Porter in London 
ponsibility could support almost 


entire 60.000.000 who are at sta! 


1 Ind \ toast 1o your 
iO ev in dia 4 
Yor ho ld invite your readers to ’ McKenzie Porter 
irantec sum of $5 a month for a . for his Holiday 
: : i < Weekend in Lon 
ear (to support 20 people) Chen when ¥, 


don (Dec. 19). By 


€ * to th God. Ill pop over 
NiONS ) resent a opy of 1 Oo e 
ne —s there. That, sir, ts 


ou have a list of several thousands (o1 


Canadian government as evidence of ; 
‘ the way to do a 
vhat the taxpayer Is prepared to pay 3 


travel plrece 


VIRGII PARTCH 


o them, with 


ft | own bat, and say 


much publicity and cymbal-clashing 


CAPISTRANO BEACH 


nossible, here’s what we have done ett tn a dah dint 
guarantee $12 a month. This is 
‘ 7 | . } ied 
nily allowance which IS sgeoety “ If one old rake finds his pleasure in 
( home. But we shan? starve with : 
MRS. GLENYS STOW, BURLING such as that article depicts, it's hardly 
; nteresting to the rest of the world 
os MY MILNE, CUTKNIFE, SASK 
wy re ! DE i way to support a 
Food for Peace” project without un Oust South Africa? 
1 I nce with Our economy 
\ K. RROOKE. CELIS1 B.A Congratulations to Maclean’s and Te 
nce Robertson for his splendid article 
In defense of Varley’s nudes yn human rights, Kick South Africa out 
of the Commonwealth (For the sake of 
\ Dive carried letters obiect irgument, Dec. 19) WALTER R. HAN 
’ , : ss stlaiaaceaiatathiii Iii ILTON, WEST VANCOUVER 
Kel / é r é Vv! Si I cd 
| Ni; Or as from a -.% igree wholeheartedly. It i que 
P ; BA sinies he edt tion of what is right, not what ts wisest 
an n Oa ) Mi mother. who or safest Or most profitable. Only 
; , TB seals ove the matter of right or wrong R Cc. MAC 
] P / ntinue DONALD, COPPER CLIPFEI ONT 
- it o typical for those who claim They like Allen, too 7 
yb Gr » be the ones shock- 


I so greatly enjoyed “We Liked Anima 
Better Than People” by Robert Thomas 
Allen (Dec. 5). Without % ny an 
mals, I would find life very di 
LINDA WATKINS (15), VANC( 


“ What a genius Robert [ho is A n 
‘| And with what nostalgia 
over who lived in this city fifty 


© would read his article 





have too many contributions 





pen IDA D. LYON TORONTO. 
) c tifu cre tion —_ 
ER yr N ( IUNDAS, ON 
Russian at McMaster 
* € 1h e nudes migh ch 
cold MRS. JOHN M. ELLIOTT, KINGS Among the universities offering course | 
N1 in Russian (Preview, Nov. 21) McMaster | 
University should be included. We have 
“ More girls get pregnant trom roch an enrolment of 150, and anticipate 
n-roll parties than from looking at doubling it next fall. Courses in litera 
Varley sketche lr. POHLY, MONT- ture, history, and philosophy will be 
REA offered soon. Russian is not a passing 
fad. It is here to stay PROF. 1 ] 
~ | have a young daughter studying art SHEIN, MCMASTER UNIVERSITY, HAMII 
I thought only: how fortunate that TON * 
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ORVAIR’ 
REAR ENGINE MEANS... 









far better traction — a practically flat floor — remarkable braking ability — feather-soft steering. 


Corvair’s rear engine sets off 


a chain reaction of benefits 
that no other compact car 
in Canada can offer. 

You'll feel the effects just 
as soon as you pull away 
from the curb. With engine 
weight in the rear — where 
it belongs in a compact car 
Corvair has the kind of 
traction that really takes a 
toehold. It can spring and 


corner like a cow pony, cruise 


over ice, mud or snow 








with sure-footedness that 
will amaze you. 

With the engine, transmission 
and drive gears packaged 
together, you also get the 
6-passenger comfort of a 
virtually flat floor. There's 
room for everyone, front 
and rear, including the 
passengers in the middle 
And when it comes to 
stopping, Corvair’s balanced 
four-wheel braking brings 
vou to a halt as smartly 








car like 


There's nothing like a new car — 
this deluxe Corvair 700. 


as a drill team — with 


none of the nose-heaviness 
you find in front-engine 
compact cars. 
You'll also notice the 
advantages of Corvair’s 
weight distribution in the 
effortless way it steers. It’s 
a joy to jockey through 
traffic, a pleasure to park. 
And with independent 
suspension at all four wheels 
an advance as significant 


as the independent suspension 





of front wheels on full-size 
cars years ago — you get 

a poised, unruffled ride 
that rivals even the most 
expensive makes. 

These are all things that 
would never have been 
possible if Chevrolet 
engineers had been content 
to make the Corvair 
merely a sawed-off version 
of a big car. And your 
dealer’s waiting now with 
all the short, sweet details. 


corvair 


"by CHEVROLET 





and no compact 


















“Just like mommie says 
if’ you catch a cold and get a 
fever, go to bed and shell call 


our doctor to come see you 





a TER WARN \ cold witl with a “feverish” cold. Call your doc- 
er is a danger signal often a don’t depend on home reme 
A irning of pneum« nia or other seriou lies. His treatment, to be most effec- 
omplications. Never take chances tive, must be started promptly. 
N F 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co 
Canadian Head Office (Dept. H. W.) 
COPYRIGHT CALADA, 136 METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Ottawa 4, Canada 
Metropolitan Life Please send m 
Insurance Company ) 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) Nome 
Home Office: New York 
Street 
Canadian Head Office: Ottawa 
City 
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FRANK SINATRA... 
LOVE IS A KICK 


; u 7 


3. You Do Something 
to Me, When You’re 
Smiling, 10 others 











REX HARRISON 
JULIE ANDREWS 
My PAIR LADY 


ORIGINAL 


ne CAST 


se \ RECORDING 
> 
Sg 


14, Rain in Spain, | 
Could Have Danced 
All Night, ete. 














Tchaikovsky 
NUTCRACKER SUITE 
Ravel 
BOLERO - L4 VALSE 


ee. 


awSTERGAM CONCERTGLROUN) E'S 
_  ——_ 














MORE JOHNNY'S 
GREATEST HITS 


Smat 
World 





A 
Ceram 
Smite 


plus 10 
more 


JOHNNY MATHIS 


8. Also: Let It Rain, 
Stairway to the Sea, 
Fiame of Love, etc 














TCHAIKOVSKY 


PIANO CONCERTO NO.1 


Eugene Istomin, Piano 
Ormandy - Philadelphia Orch 








12. A brilliant new 
performance of this 
popular concerto 


TCHAIKOVSKY 





Philadelphia Orchestra 
Eugene Ormandy 
4. A Night on Bald 
Mountain, Steppes of 

Central Asia, etc. 


: 
PERFIDI“A , 
auTUMN Leaves «= @ 


LOVE FOR SALE 3 


7 Others 
Donkey 
Don't 





. AHMAD 
JAMAL 
TRIO 





11. Also: 
Serenade, 


Blame Me, etc 








ORIGINAL SOUNDTRACK RECORDING 
From The Samdel Goldwyo 
Motion Pycture Production 


2. Bess, You is My 
Woman Now; It Ain't 
Necessarily So; etc. 


MALAGUENA 
MUSIC OF CUBA 
PERCY FAITH and tus orchestra 


13. ‘Musical excite- 
ment that’s hard to 
beat’’ — Variety 













DORIS DAY'S 
GREATEST 
HITS 
BEWITCHED, | 
IT'S MAGIC 
| More | 





1. Also: Everybody 
Loves a Lover, Love 
Me or Leave Me, etc. 





SSHTEERAZADE 
3 


BERNSTEIN | 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 








FLOWER DRUM 





RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN 





7. 1001 hi-fi 









BEETHOVEN: 


BRUNO WALTER 
COLUMBIA SYMPHONY ORCH 


45. A musical land- 
scape ‘spacious 
nobie’’—High Fidelity 


“Pastorale” Symphony (6) 


de- 
lights. ‘*... top-notch 
sound’’ — Billboard 


OSCAR LEVANT'S 
FAVORITES 


60. Malaguena, Fire 
Dance, Golliwog’s 
Cake Walk, 10 more 





SHELLEY 
BERMAN 2 





16. 
truly priceless com 
edy’’—L.A. Examiner 


‘Hilarious 





WORE SING ALONG 
WITH MITCH 















* 


BATTLE HYMN OF TH REPUBLIC 
THE LORD'S PRAYER - LONDONDERRY AIR 
PLUS 8 MORE 





20. Sweet Adeline, 
For Me and My Gal, 
Pretty Baby, 13 more 


18. Also: Blessed Are 
They That Mourn, 
Come Ye Saints, etc. 





THE NORMAN LUBOFF CHOKE 
BUT BEAUTIFUL 





CONCERT BY THE SEA 
oorz 


ERROLL GARNER 





6. Blue Moon, Fools 
Rush In, Don't Worry 
"bout Me, 9 more 


59. Where or When, 
April in Paris, Red 
Top, 8 others 


38. Complete score 
of this Rodgers and 
Hammerstein hit 


FRANCK SYMPHONY 
iN D MINOR 
LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
21. “No symphony 
like it. . . incompa- 
rabie’’—Olin Downes 


Se Bh 
THE BIG 1 


JOBNNY HORTON Sy Soctuns 
STONEWALL JACKSON waveros 
JOWNNY CASE LN isons 
CARL PERKINS rowree ror macs 
vsormens Phys 8 More 

















: 
6 A Bis ry 
41. Also songs by 
Price, Walker, Hart, 
Morgan, Frizzell, etc 


COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB offers new members 


ANY FIVE 


. of these $4.26-and)\°4.98 high-fidelity 12” long-playing records 








36. Superbly played 
by one of Europe's 
finest orchestras 


A NIGHT WITH 
SIGMUND 
ROMBERG 


PERCY FAITH 
and his Orchestia 


EARL WRIGHT SON 
ved LOLS HUNT 


Rae a eed 
40. One Kiss, Will 
You Remember, Song 
of Love, 9 more 





37. Ebb Tide, 
Loved You, Unchained 
Melody, 9 others 


Sammy Kaye cxc. 


52. Remember, 
Sweet and Lovely, No 
Greater Love, 9 more 








FRANKIE ant 
GREATEST HIT 


4 


32. Also: That's My 
Desire; Rose, Rose 
| Love You; etc. 


JEZEBEL 


HIGH NOON 


JEALOUSY 


Pius 9 more 








RUDOLF SERKIN 

BEETHOVEN 
MOONLIGHT’ Sonata 

as PATHETIQUE” Sonata 


wo APPA 





34, Three of Beetho- 
ven’s most popular 
piano sonatas 





lf | 







ee 
TEST 
ger nits 


Ton 
~~ Bonnett 


62. Rags to Riches, 
Because of You, Sing 
You Sinners, 9 more 


a 





56. No, Not Much!; 
Moments to Remem- 
ber; Istanbul; 9 more 





FOR 
ONLY‘ 


TCHAIKOVSKY: 
SWAN LAKE Soc’ 
The Philadeipma Orchestra 
Eugene Ormandy 








29. A superb record- 
ing of this enchant- 
ing dance drama 


Oklahoma! 


Nelson Eddy 
sompiete Sc 





Uc 








58. Rodgers & Ham- 
merstein’s fabulous 
Broadway musical 





sqsr 


if you join the Club now and agree to purchase as few as 5 selections from 
the more than 200 to be made available during the coming 12 months 


EDDY DUCHIN STORY 
ORIGINAL 
DUCHIN RECORDING 
oe “~ e4¢ 
Ar es 
¥ 
51. The Man | Love, 


Biue Room, Stardust, 
Am | Blue, 11 more 


BACH 
by the 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
ORMANDY CONDUCTING 





47. Arioso, Air for 
the G String, Come 
Sweet Death, 5 more 


.a@ convenient method of acquiring, systematically and with expert guidance, 
a record library of the music you enjoy most — at truly tremendous savings! 


TO CELEBRATE ITS 5th ANNIVERSARY the Columbia 
Record Club now makes the most extraordinary 
offer in its history. As a new member, you may 
have ANY 5 of these high-fidelity records —- up to 
a $24.90 retail value — ALL 5 for only $1.97 


And what a tremendous selection you have to 
choose from — 48 records in all! Whether you 
prefer classical or popular music, Broadway hit 
shows or §azz — you're sure to find five records 


to suit your musical taste 


TO RECEIVE YOUR 5 RECORDS FOR ONLY $1.97 — 
fill in and mail the coupon now. Be sure to indi- 
cate which one of the Club’s four musical Divi- 


RETAIL VALUE 
up to $24.90 





ROUMANIAN 
RHAPSODIES 142 
HUNGARIAN 
RHAPSODIES 142 





PHILADELPHIA ORCH ORMANDY 


JOHNNIE RAY’S 
GREATEST HITS 


Cry 

Little White 
loud 
All of Me 
PLUS © mone 











63. A thrilling per- 
formance of 4 spar- 
kling folk melodies 








» RICHAR 
Ss TUCKE 








£5 RRO 
J . 
39. The great Metro- 


politan tenor sings 
12 Italian favorites 


35. Also: Please, Mr. 
Sun; Just Walkin’ in 
the Rain; etc. 


I LOVE PARIS 


MICHEL LEGRAND AND ORCHESTRA 
' “ 


April in Paris, La Vie 
en Rose, 13 more 








ia B) cage), | 
INDIGOS 


43. Solitude, Where 
or When, Dancing in 
the Dark, 6 more 








CHOPIN 22s 


. 


RECITAL Se’ 


PHILIPPE 
ENTREMONT 








24. Seven brilliant 
selections played by 
a great young pianist 


ELLA FITZGERALD 
sings GERSHWIN 


30. But Not for Me, 





15. This musical por- 





Fascinatin’ Rhythm, trait is a beloved 
Man | Love, 9 more American classic 
HOLLYWOOD STRAUSS 

IN RHYTHM WALTZES 


RAY CONNIFF 


Vig 
Love Letters, Easy to Love 
Laura— plus 9 more 














ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 








17. Pacific Sunset, 
Stella by Starlight, 
Yesterdays, 9 more 


MAHALIA JACKSON 


World's 


Gospel 
Singer 





57. 12 hymns: Walk 
Over God's Heaven, 
Didn't it Rain, etc. 








THE SOUND OF JAZZ 





COUNT BASIE 






BILLIE HOLIDAY 
JIMMY RUSHING 
HMMY GUIFFRE TRIO 359, 











9. Wild Man Blues, 
Fine and Mellow, | 
Left My Baby, 5 more 


5. Tales from the 
Vienna Woods, Blue 
Danube, 8 others 





27. Complete score 
**... Practically flaw- 
less’ — New Yorker 


STARRING 


Stella OF 
10. “Sure-fire Puc- 
cini . . fine cast” 


— New York Times 








OFFENBACH 
GAITE PARISIENNE 
vs ‘ 


PHILADELPHIA ORCH ORMANDY 


50. All the fire and 
dash of this ever- 
popular ballet score 





sf Cavala, 





HIS GREATEST HITS 


48. Tico-Tico, 











My 
Shawl, Besame 
Mucho, 9 others 


| Records for oveny 


onudical toate! 
CLASSICAL! 
POPULAR! 
DANCE MUSIC! 
JAZZ! 
BROADWAY HITS! 





Siete’ SEND NO MONEY -- Mail coupon to receive 5 records for $1.97 ee me ey 





You may accept the monthly selection for your 
Division. . . take any of the wide variety of other 
records offered in all Divisions . . . or take NO 
record in any particular month 


Your only obligation as a member is to pur- 
chase five selections from the more than 200 
Columbia and Epic records to be offered in the 
coming 12 months . . . and you may discontinue 
your membership at any time thereafter. 


The records you want are mailed and billed to 
you at the regular list price of $4.20 (Classical 
and Original Cast selections, $4.98), plus a small 
mailing and handling charge. 


sions you wish to join: Classical; Listening and 


Dancing; Broadway, Movies, Television and Musi- 


cal Comedies; Jazz 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: Each month the Club’s 
staff of music experts selects outstanding re- 
cordings for all four Divisions. These selections 
are fully described in the Club’s entertaining Music 
Magazine, which you receive free each month. 
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FREE BONUS RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY: If you 
wish to continue as a member after purchasing 
five records, you will receive a Columbia or Epic 
Bonus record of your choice free for every two 
selections you buy — a 50% dividend 


THIS SPECIAL 5th ANNIVERSARY OFFER may never 
be repeated! So act now — mail the coupon today! 


COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB 


1111 Leslie Street, Don Mills, Ontario 


MAGAZINE, 


JANUARY 16, 1960 





| COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB, Dept. 575 
1111 Leslie St., Don Mills, Ont. CIRCLE 5 NUMBERS: 

‘ I accept your special 5th Anniversary Offer and have circled at the 

right the numbers of the five records I wish to receive for $1.97, 1 13 30 47 
| a ye ye” pane handling charge. Enroll me in the following 

ivision of the Clu 

| (check one box only) a 14 32 ad 
1 Classical CL) Listening ard Dancing {) Jazz 4 1s 34 50 
| | Broadway, Movies, Television and Musical Comedies 

I agree to purchase five selections from the more than 200 to be 4 16 35 51 
l offered during the coming 12 months, at regular list price plus 

small mailing and handling charge. If I decide to continue my 
| membership, I am to receive a 12” Columbia or Epic Bonus record 5 17 36 52 

of my choice FREE for every two additional selections I accept 
6 8 37 56 
i Home. sone se reessesemneedeecesonrone vevereonees 7 19 38 57 
foe RE GE ea 8 20 39 58 
! 9 21 40 59 
I city. pevonuue mencesees LONE... .Prov 
| If you wish to have this membership credited to an establishee Columbla 10 24 41 60 

or Epic record dealer, authorized to accept subscriptions, fill in below 
I 11 27 «43 ~=«62 
| Boaler’s Meme... scvcccccccccccs 

Denter’s RGB occdeccesccccccsvcescccose 108 12 29 45 63 
i ® *‘Columbia,"’ Q- “Epic,”’ ® Marcas Reg Q-AC 
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HUGH GARNER ASKS BY BEVERLEY BAXTER 


\\ hy are Canadians What can we look 


so slow to anger? forward to in 1960? 


oo 
( 
As a people, ( ! f ) rf For better or f ( the yeal years |t t passes from our hands 
960 nov on 1d 1959 has Fortunately the voungsters have no 
\ { I i e ol 1 I ocen 
S \ ! no | rid own tT 
| rf Sc en ' ersol 60 bursts upon 
‘ Pat Divit , 1 1 to to e inf Nev the orld \ f in i 
I ( ¢ W ) ' nd spe nti ere Y o justly owing 
\ < | is of Father Time. And be confide f I Nor | 
! | IR yp 1 ! lank ~— ncon tna Te 1 cre ead merely yemo 
yt bl V 1 e confiden i on o i pirl i ppro } | i 
\ } P f put o in the future factual and acti To prove it let 
\ oO I IT nose oO e ol em ) il nal nd 
' R oO fro TT ) Te lance sheet of human de 
W vere t le tO Seek the instinctive wisdom 
‘ { f so CCF pa ld t ; n of tl ry young. Every mornin To begin with there the sar 
é Bax ioved from St donic truth that the ingenuity of 
I { i by S | Wood to Kensington I have man, in producing instruments of 
; Zaharoll or the Frenc valked the vast area of Holland destruction, has rendered war on 
“ t. We loved K Hard Park. On'the lawns and in_ the big scale quite impossible except 
nd { { ) py 1 Mahat woods one ees young mothers as an act of mass suicide. If we 
\\ ; na Gal W w hot or co itching their children stagge have a third world war only the 
a hit Chiang Kai-shek. Leon Blun lrunkenls ike a miniature Si monkeys and the reptiles would be 
Chamberlain. J. S. Woo Toby Belct The itthe girls ad eft to record the history of it 
O ; “ nd the Oxford Gro \ n o th nagined wants of It is ¢ y that the negation « 
j yf Oo A in ou / < r é 
f ) ¢ I f o n pigeor which come ire} oO he human spu 
A i nad en ) 1OoW ( thir oft h evel ti Wwe did r ard 
) nie | | | ne it n t no t r ri ve « a » the scier 
B 1c eveloped tie 
We used to get really mad > ( 
[ " nad thin What kind of world will these means Of destruction that war has 
1 R. B. Bennett was the t Cana ildren inherit trom s? Again ecome obsolete 
; ‘ n to win our unbt nd again that question challenges Despite the waves of pessimism 
suinnie nd no Canadian movie 1y mind as it must do to every and fear and greed that break upon 
pplauds | howe lult capable of thinking at all the world from time to time there 
\ o applaud Roo D he i ince Of the is today a CONTINUED ON PAGE 47 
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© As Baxter led Canadian veterans in a singsong last Armistice night, he 
\N f Ni WRITI thought of the grim price many of their comrades paid for world peace. 













































BOTH SETS FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


(TOTAL RETAIL PRICE IF BOUGHT SEPARATELY $71) 


ALL TEN VOLUMES ONLY $6 


iF YOU JOIN NOW AND AGREE TO BUY | SIX BOOKS | FROM THE CLUB 
DURING THE NEXT YEAR FROM OVER 200 TO BE MADE AVAILABLE 

















IDEAL FOR USE AS GIFTS IF YOU ALREADY OWN EITHER ONE OR BOTH | 



















A HISTORY OF 
THE ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING 
PEOPLES 
by Winston S. 
Il 
RETAIL PRICE 


$26” 


(If bought separately) 
“A set 


with Shakespeare in 


Churcl 






that belongs 


every English-speak- 


»” 
ing home 





THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR 
by WinstonS. Churchill 

RETAIL PRICE 


$459 


(If bought seporately) 














“A monumental achieve 
ment, but even more, per 
haps, a monument to the 


man who created it’’ 















BEGIN WITH ANY ONE OF THE GOOD BOOKS LISTED BELOW 


[) ADVISE AND CONSENT BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. C641 



































} t 345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
_] THE UGLY AMERICAN "lease enroll me ¢ 2 mem of the Boo 
, if . . { Club* and Th cone 
; : oP the Ban 
GOOD SENSE: A TRIAL MEMBERSHIP * You have a wide choice always O exoous , ). bIte see nae Ce 
ws . . end me the book I hat 
| f +l | i an over 200 books a year—and you wil CUACT ONE by Moss Ha € price indicated, I ag 
The purpose of this extraordinary offer 1s : ; CHAWAII aS: onthly Sele 
= » th erace ) ece fi ) rice (to he n be “T 
t | nstrate na dramatic way the pay iia au ror = t "tertvecomenth period to ma 
— | ld otf C MEETING WITH JAPAN right to cancel my member 
0k ) oose 1 you would other I ; ft r , 
Club ™ R | Divid ad ystem dD $ you cn e than y 1 wou tn j § ioices. After m ixth purchase 
ju K aenc m ¢ a Book-Dividend* wi 
oer tact 1 THE WAR LOVER r muy. (A sma 
t cn hers 1 liarly rece j 4 , sdded to cover postage nd mailing expense 
valuable libra volumes—either con * If you continue after buying six } FOR 2¢ PLAIN la r | SSRASS Weve: A ble Sele 2 sct of bool 
ay ct 1 JOHN PAUL JONES j t 
pletel thout charge or at a small frac books, with every second Club choi hy § 
1! 1, ! 
n of their price—simply by buying : , THE YEARS WITH ROSS _ ) 
: luahle Book-Dividend averaging ‘ : | M eT ry fee), Gaara p> SARE ene 
books they would buy anyway, Each ot ; CJ DOCTOR ZHIVAGO by Boris Paster acierlast tis 
rout $ n retail Sim I ’ 
lk Pe } Book i ; ' [] ANATOMY OF A MURDER 
t t I rot haring plar ere ee te: a ct seus wbaiewant ng menmetuekvabe 
( M Club Selectior he tin 1) WHAT WE MUST KNOW 
$990 000.000 worth of free books (ret ABOUT COMMUNISM 
it | — by Harr 1 Bonar 
value) have been earned and received by ] THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF === City... ccccucccce 
MARK TWAIN pajited by « 
* Both the Churchill sets will be sent Club members as Book-Dividends ey tf 
(] THE LION Joseph | el § 
a oe - . urchase under , - 
with the first book you purchase und * More important than the saving, ] THE COMING OF THE NEW DEAL / 
the simple conditions set forth above this sensible system will keep you from 
(See coupon for books to begin with.) missing books you intend to read. 
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IN BRITISH COLUMBIA / ROUTE NO. 1 BRINGS YOU TO HIM 


their original cost many times over in eco- 


with its 


flaming 


[hous nd-acre Stanley irk 
towering Indian t 


ind mini railway 


An important part 


hot? 


highways and secondary roads have opened 
up the province for equally enjoyable trips 
st ten years, British Columbia has 
reconstructed 5,400 miles of good 

And the next ten years, according 
to a government announcement, will see one 


In the la 
built o1 


highways 


billion dollars spent on improving and extend- 
ing the system 

It will be a wise investment. For better 
roads not only take you easily and safely to 
the places you want to visit, they pay back 


nomic benefit for everyone—in British 


Columbia and from sea to sea. 
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MACLEAN’S Canada’s National Viagazine 


I; you've ever applauded or deplored a TV show called Tabloid, 
marveled or moaned over one called Close-Up, 
or cheered or jeered the demise of one called Long Shot 


you're among the thousands of fervent fans and caustic critics of 


ROSS McLEAN 


the TV star you never see 


af ae ae yee 





BY PETER GZOWSKI 





IN THE SEVEN personality - spattered years of 
Canadian television, no personality has provoked 
more headlines, created more stars, stirred more 
anger, drawn more plaudits or launched more widely 
quoted epigrams than a tall, bespectacled, blue-jawed, 
aloof thirty-four-year-old whg’s appeared on_ the 
screen fewer than a dozen times. He is Evan Ross 
McLean, a producer in the CBC’s usually good and 
usually gray Public Affairs department at Toronto. 

With CBC-TV since its embryonic days, he has 
created and produced: 


Stopwatch and Listen, which may well have been 
the most catastrophic flop in CBC history and which 
left the air in a flurry of bad taste; 


Tabloid, which became as regular a habit as the eve- 
ning meal in thousands of homes from Montreal to 
the Lakehead, was once roasted in parliament and 
once got McLean suspended from his joo; 


Living, which stole quietly off the air when its hostess 
left Canada; 


Close-Up, which won a University of Ohio award — 
an Oscar of television and is widely recognized as 
the most accomplished show of its kind, and 


Long Shot, which, months after its demise, is still a 
subject for argument 


He has helped to television fame, often by feeding 
them words to say on the air, such personalities as 
Elaine Grand, Joyce Davidson, Percy Saltzman, Gil 
Christy, Frank Willis, Olga Kwasniak and the late 
? Dick MacDougal. He has introduced to network tele- 
vision a host of others, including Pierre Berton, 
s Charles Templeton, Max Ferguson (radio’s Rawhide), 
Peter Whittall and Ed McCurdy. But many people 


, 


For an unusual view of the Ross McLean stars you do see, turn the page 
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late Dick MacDougal. 


The TV star 


you never 
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see 


feel he’s the star of all his shows. McLean is at least as 
isolated as “stars” are supposed to be. A bachelor, he has 
largely because of a shield of self- 


no close en friends 


sufficiency, an often-devastating wit and an utter disregard 
clubby clichés of small talk. Yet he’s given to ges- 
touching generosity; his staff members are often 

rpi »y birthday or Christmas gifts. And his shows are 
frequently marked by a warmly human touch. Though he’s 
dated most of the bezutiful unattached girls at the CBC at 
least once, he is sometimes so unsure of himself that he’s 
been known to plot beforehand what subjects he'll discuss 
His closest friend and perhaps only real confidante is Joyce 
Davidson, the striking blonde who decorates both Tabloid 
d Close l p Mrs Davidson. who Is divorced, denies 
ny Trilby-Svengali relationship, although after she 

some controversial remarks on a U.S. network 

royal visit last summer, McLean carefully told 





her what to say and what not to say in the ensuing brou- 
haha. Even she doesn’t profess to understand him com- 
pletely. 

McLean has been called arrogant by new spapers, cocky 
by a union official and an autocrat by associates. But other 
newspapers have called him brilliant, the same union offi- 
cial has said he doesn't resent him and most of his associates 
plainly think he’s a genius. Even among the newspaper 
columnists whose almost weekly practice it has been to 
blast him, one has written “Criticism of Ross McLean has 
usually been founded on the fact that he and his standards 
are big enough to take it,” and another has said flatly that 
McLean has contributed more to CBC-TV than any other 
individual. 

His chief contribution has been to act as a bridge be- 
tween two widely separate facets of the CBC’s corporate 
personality: on one side the flamboyant, brassy dispenser 
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of entertainment, a sort of civil-service song-and-dance 
man; on the other the tweedy, pipe-smoking brahmin of 
information. McLean has brought the flair of show-biz to 
the often-dull realm of televised talks and public affairs. 

In his eighteen-year broadcasting career, which began 
when he was a Brantford, Ont., schoolboy, the effect of 
that flair has seldom been more evident than on Close-Up, 
the half- (or occasionally full-) hour video magazine that is 
watched by a million or more Canadians every week 

To many of them, judging by Close-Up’s mail, the pro- 
gram is in the charge of J. Frank Willis, whose strong- 
hewn features appear on their screens while his authori- 
tative voice introduces such widely varied subjects as 
Bertrand Russell, Jack Benny, Egypt and the plastic-bag 
menace. In fact, virtually every word Willis speaks on the 
show is written by McLean. Before a recent program Willis 
picked up his script, an hour from air time, and smiled 
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at McLean: “You're running off at my mouth again.” 
The McLean-written words are assembled in spurts of 
a lively, staccato, often punny style that (some critics 
charge) sounds exactly like Time magazine. Stories “leap” 
from the nation’s front pages and “zoom” onto Close-Up 
Jayne Mansfield becomes a Hollywood “contour-de-force.” 
[he nation’s newspapers, Close-Up announces, have been 
keeping their readers “abreast of Brigitte Bardot.” McLean 
written conversation almost never sounds like conversation 
“No one,” insists Pierre Berton, a regular Close-Up inter- 
viewer, “really talks like that except Ross McLean.’ 
McLean does. He speaks in carefully turned phrases, 
apparently editing as he goes. His conversation sounds 
punctuated, with colons, commas, quotation marks and, 
between almost every pair of phrases, three dots. It’s span- 
gled with epigrams of the Oscar Wilde school and puns of 
a school that’s even wilder. So. CONTINUED ON PAGE 40 
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The young men with the duck-tail haircuts 
needed a friend who wouldn't be shocked 

by their problems. | volunteered. It was the 
most frustrating, heart-breaking — and sometimes 
rewarding — thing I’ve ever tried to do 


By Jeann Beattie 


IN EVERY CITY, b nd small, there i to the beginning of our subsequent friendship 
trange easy litthe world of young people who My interest in him and his dilemma (which I 
Uk alike ; lumy together in described in a Maclean’s article in August 1957) 
juvenile delinquents. Three did not begin with any blinding flash. On that vio- 
ul », because a Kteen-yc old prowler in ent night of my first encounter with the prowler, 
riinent nicked at 1 sudder vakenin David, | experienced no spiritual transformation 
ind conked on the head witl on bookend The blow he gave me with the iron bookend 
I blund | to that rid. it Was the most frus knocked me down. When | staggered to my feet I 
ratil enriching, ed tion heart-breaking and had no impulse whatever to ask him sympatheti- 
irding time of | eled through ex cally, “Well, now, and who misunderstands you?” 
whic ed fro he | ious to the My reaction was far more primitive. | shrieked. I 
ourtroo tabbed the remember wavering between one urge to spring 
Fu teenage rin id th teenagers at him and break every bone misunderstood or 
ricend by the police and, most ortant, be not n his body, and another to cower in the 
1Ono ember of ) with bathtub, where his blow had sent me sprawling. 
robable name, The S; : | compromised and remained there. screaming 
When I t IOW lo T ember how itt al vegan wildly as we stared at each other | remember 
I have to go bach long way. I ha to go back thinking, “Don't be ridiculous this is not hap- 
hrough the arrest of the tee eT ick to my pening That incredulity was to return many 
mistaken notion that he was not the guilty prowler, times, over the months I spent with The Saints 
to my meeting with I in Toronto’s Don Jail, and David was sentenced to fourteen months at the 
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Ontario Reformatory at Guelph. It was his third 
conviction. We corresponded during that time, 
and a combination of sympathy for a confused, 
lonely boy and a growing interest in his world 
drew me deeper into that world 

When David got out of jail he asked me to at- 
tend a meeting of a club formed by teenagers who 
had banded together to “get the kids off the streets, 
give them something to do and do something 
about juvenile delinquency 

Most of them lived in Parkdale, a west-end area 
of Toronto with more than its share of poverty 
Most of them, too, were on intimate terms with 
some of our finest training schools, reformatories 
and prisons. Their lives had three boundary lines 
One was the restaurant, where they spent hours in 
aimless conversation. One was the pool hall. One 
was a stern grey building No. 6 district police 
station 

David was one of the club’s organizers. The 
average age was eighteen, but the club’s member- 
ship, which soared to sixty-six in a month, was 
open to young men sixteen to twenty-three. They 
had chosen St. Mark’s Anglican Church, Parkdale, 
as a meeting place because it was convenient, it 
had accommodation for meetings and dances, and 
it had a young minister who was receptive to their 
idea 

So on a brisk February night I waiked for the 
first time down the shadowy lane beside the 
church, into the building and up a flight of steps 
They were crowded together on the landing, these 
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young people who make the headlines. You 
couldn’t mistake them duck-tail hair styles, a 
fierce, restless vitality, the arrogant tilt of head and 
grins that did not cancel out a thoughtful scrutiny 
of me. They wore scarlet jackets — official uni- 
form of The Saints and strides. 

In a room too small, it seemed, to contain such 
energy, I was ushered to the head table. Fifty pairs 
of eyes studied me. I reached nervously for a cig- 
arette. Four matches flamed from four different 
directions. Someone helped me off with my coat. 
An ashtray was pushed in my direction. Aaron, 
the meeting’s chairman, officially introduced me 
as “a friend of David’s who wants to help us.” 
David’s friendship was my probationary passport 

The meeting got under way with roll call and 
the collection of dues. All the time the noise swirl 
ed and bounced and bubbled through the room 
Someone referred irreverently to “the fuzz.” 1 
looked at a 
“Fuzz?” 


grave-faced teenager beside me 

“Police,” he translated 

I caught another phrase, “a bale of weed,” and 
looked inquiringly again at him 

“Package of cigarettes,” he said and grinned 
Gossip was being exchanged near me. Someone 
was “on the street” again. “Out of jail,” my trans- 
lator explained. “Don’t worry, you'll catch on.” He 
was rig Months later, in conversation with busi- 
ness associates, a sudden glazed look in their eyes 
would remind me that I had lapsed into the coior- 
ful phraseology of my fellow Saints. 


ao 
sis Re 


The chairman announced the next item of busi- 
ness. Three club members had been charged with 
armed robbery. I almost swallowed my cigarette 
They discussed the club rule: any member getting 
into serious trouble with the police was expelled 
They decided armed robbery was serious trouble 
I nodded furiously in agreement. With regret, a 
member moved that the offending members be 
expelled, the notification of their expulsion to be 
sent to their new address—Kingston Penitentiary 
Aaron explained that such minor charges as va- 
grancy and disturbing the peace were tried by the 
club’s court. He listed the club’s court officials for 
me and when he reached “crown attorney” he 
clapped a hand over his mouth. “We don’t have a 
crown now,” he gasped 

“And we won't have one for seven years,” some 
one yelled. The “crown attorney” had been one 
of the three charged with armed robbery 

Swiftly they moved on to ‘other business. The 
treasurer, who doubled as secretary, had borrow- 


ed from the club’s funds and, despite promises, 


the money had not been returned. The discussion 
was heated and, I was to learn, typical of the 
straightforward practicality of these young people. 
He would be relieved of his responsibilities as 
treasurer, but he would continue as secretary 
“That way,” someone announced from the floor, 
“he'll have to sit and face us every week.” 

A discussion of the weekly dance was followed 
by a routine which became my favorite period of 
club meetings the CONTINUED ON PAGE 50 
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As an honorary member of the club, the author talks with the Rev. O. R. Orr whose churc 
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These and 


SUEZ: 
ST VIMIEAIT: a truce on Berlin 
THE UN: 


other trenchant 


views 


ap = 


from the retired and 


ailing prime minister of Britain were highlights of this 


visit with 


Anthony Eden 


BY BLAIR FRASER mactean’s o 


ONLY A HANDFUL of men stil! living took 
part in all the great decisions of World War II 
from 1939 on Sir Winston Churchill, Lord 


Alanbrooke, a few more of Churchill's close 


ind trusted colleagues. Another group, some- 
what larger but nevertheless quite small, had 
a major share in the peacemaking, setting up 
the United Nations at San Francisco, putting 
out the brush fires in Korea and Indo-China, 
devising a treaty with Austria that Soviet Rus- 
sia would sign 

But there is perhaps only one man in the 
world who knows the whole story of the 
latest major crisis, the invasions of Sinai and 
Suez in | 


956 who knows exactly what the 
Israeli did, what the various Arabs did, what 
the French and the British did, and why, and 
what they intended. It happens that this one 
man ts also a member of both the other select 
groups those privy to the great decisions of 
war and peace. He is the Right Honorable 
Sir Robert Anthony Eden, KG, PC, MC, 
sometime prime minister of Britain and her 
foreign secretary for many years before that, 
and now an English country gentleman 

Sir Anthony lives today in a retirement that 
looks idyllic, on a small farm near the village 
ot Pewsey, Wiltshire. The house, built tn the 
fitteenth century and modernized in the reign 
of Charles Il, ts a gem. In it, Sir Anthony 
combines the life of a country squire with that 
of a historian, cultivating his garden and writ- 
ing his autobiography. (The first volume, cov- 
ering 1950-57, will be published next month.) 


These happy appearances are misleading. 


TAWA EDITOR 


In fact Eden is an ill man, almost certainly 
incurable. His ailment results from a surgical 
mishap some years ago, before he retired, and 
though later operations have relieved they 
have not removed the trouble. Its effect is a 
constantly recurring fever, often quite high, 
that makes regular activity impossible. Even 
1 four-hour day can weary him to the point 
of exhaustion. 

A man of more placid temperament might 
contrive an almost normal life in this situ- 
ition, but Eden still has the nervous energy 
that drove him through a long and brilliant 
career to the highest office in Her Majesty’s 
service. Apparently he can work only at high 
tension. The result, according to old friends, 
is a Sharp variation in his condition from day 
to day; he is sometimes a human dynamo and 
sometimes a virtual invalid 

But the casual visitor sees nothing of this, 
and hears none of it from Sir Anthony him- 
self. By the patient’s own account his health 
is “fair—lI get the return of these fevers from 
time to time, part of the result of these op- 
erations, but apart from that 1 can manage 
pretty well.” 

Outwardly he looked fine when a CBC tele- 
vision crew and I descended on him a few 
weeks ago for an all-day interview. At sixty- 
two he is still slender, still handsome, nd in 
spite of his grey hair still boyish. To a doctor 
his high color might be a symptom of those 
intermittent fevers, but to a layman’s eye it 
seems the ruddy glow of health 

We met him in his CONTINUED ON PAGE 48 
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Because of his long-standing illness, four hours’ work can exhaust Sir Anthony. Here he talks with Fraser in 
his 15th-century country retreat. 
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Mrs. Ellen Bird grabbed a workman’s axe to prevent him from using it on The 


Tree. The subsequent publicity embarrassed her and she moved from the city. 


Can Winnipeg’s 
wonderful elm survive 
a second century? 


Vandals have attacked it with fire and dynamite. 
Motorists have cursed it as a hazard. City fathers have 
ordered it chopped down. But the magnificent tree that 
Mary Ann Good planted 100 years ago still stands stolidly 
in the middle of a residential street—a monument to the 

many whose stubborn affection has saved it 





Mary Ann Good, who planted it, posed by 
The Tree in 1905 with a granddaughter. 





BY ROBERT METCALFE 


W.... Mary Ann Good, as a fresh young bride of 


seventeen in the summer of 1859, planted elm saplings on 
a bleak farm beside the Assiniboine River where Winnipeg 
now stands, she had one burning hope in her heart 

She hoped the scrawny shoots would grow into big and 
glorious trees which one day would lord it over this flat, 
cheerless prairie that stretched for mile after tedious mile. 

And so they did. The trees she planted by the dozen 
grew tall and vigorous. In summer they cast a restful shade 
and serenity over the farm, in winter an air of stubborn 
dignity while their naked limbs bent before the icy winds 
which whipped around the austere lives of the settlers 

Mary Ann lived to see her benevolent elms pass into 
the grateful hands of other settlers who followed with 
steam-heated houses, hot and cold running water, electric 
lights, fridges, radios, cars and asphalt roads. And she lived 
to defend her trees against the axes of early engineers W ho 
thrust their streets, their power lines and their gas, steam, 
sewer and water mains onto the farm she and her husband 
sold to make way for a growing city 

One tree in particular was marked for execution by the 
engineers. It was a huge elm with three thick forks and 
towering branches. It barred the route of a road they were 
building parallel to the river 

This tree also happened to be one of the first elms that 
Mary Ann had planted almost fifty years before. Quickly 
organizing her. friends and neighbors, she petitioned city 
council to let the tree stay. Mary Ann won her case, the 
tree was saved; and the engineers glumly wound their road 
around either side of It. 

The saga of The Wolseley Tree had begun 

Since that first skirmish over its fate in 1908, other 
attempts have been made to remove The Tree from its 
mid-street island. Each has been fotled 

The big elm, though scarred and scorched from re- 
peated attempts on its life, is now a hundred years old 

older than the City of Winnipeg, older than Canada 
Its domain ts the middle of Wolseley Avenue, a tree-lined 
street which winds through a genteel neighborhood of 
aging frame and stucco family homes in Winnipeg's west 
end 

Today’s engineers argue that somebody could easily 
drive into The Tree and be killed (so far nobody has); to- 
day’s defenders say The Tree is as good as a traffic cop 
because it safeguards their children by making motorists 
slow down to get around it (it certainly does). 

The Tree is an affront. though, to modern street-plan- 
ning and policing. It causes frustration to city engineers, 
bitter disputes between city politicians, embarrassment and 
rifts between old neighbors, arguments among Winnipeg- 
gers wherever they live. Local newspapers have covered its 
trials and triumphs as thoroughly as they’ve covered fleods 
blizzards, wars and elections, and Robert Ripley made The 
Tree and its tiny grass plot famous as “the smallest park 
in the world,” Believe-It-Or-Not 

Winnipeggers on trips in Canada and abroad are often 
asked: “How’s that tree of yours doing?” For vandals and 
pranksters, its a target for destruction though they've 
paid dearly in magistrate’s court for their fun 

But mostly, The Tree is an object of obstinate affection 
for people who live in its neighborhood, for people who 
used to live there and, so it seems, for tree lovers every- 
where. The fact that it still stands is proof of the tenacious 
sentimentality that spurs the neighborhood into battle with 
officialdom whenever attempts are made to cut it down 

Of all the battles over The Tree, none caused such 
widespread excitement and wrangling as that of September 
1957, when a grim and determined band’ of Wolseley 
women, backed by Winnipeg’s mayor, ringed The Tree 
with a wall of defiant humanity and stood their ground 
against police and city engineers 

As word and picture of the unforgettable scene flashed 
abroad, the world might have wondered at the spectacle 
of the citizens of Winnipeg, in the age of sputniks and 
cold wars, finding time to argue the fate of a tree. But find 


time they did and the meaning of trees to prairie people 
had a lot to do with CONTINUED ON PAGE 44 



















































Canada finds her own Pepys 


Political payoffs for “the boys,” the mordant wit 






















































of Sir John A. Macdonald, a plot to blow up the Commons, 
the hilarious embarrassments of early royal tours... 
The diaries of SIR JOSEPH POPE 
scrupulously recorded the sights and sounds and scenes 


of Canada’s first fifty years of official life 


Prince Arthur (light topper) led a dignified procession in Edmonton 
in 1906 but lunched in a makeshift shop-cum-banquet hall. 


Sir Joseph Pope was not only about the 
most durable civil servant this country ever 
employed, he was also its most indefatigable 
diarist. From the day in the summer of 1870 
when, at sixteen, he became a treasury clerk 
in the P.E.1. government led by his uncle, 
until the day in the spring of 1925 when he 
retired as under-secretary of state for exter- 
nal affairs in the government of W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King, he jotted down notes on just 
about everything. Lieut.-Gen. Maurice Pope 
has now edited his father’s diaries and, in a 
biographical section, rounded out the story 


of a fascinating career that paralleled the 





first fifty years of Canada’s nationhood. The 


' 72 ! > excer e wn from 0 

Prince of Wales’ 1860 visit to following excerpts are drawn from that book, 

P EJ. was sketched by a local artist and waiched by to be published next month by Oxford Uni- 
the six-year-old Pope. versity Press under the title, Public Servant. 
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Selecta emcee 


M y earliest recollection is of the visit of 
the Prince of Wales, afterwards King 
Edward VII, to Charlottetown, in the 
summer of 1860. I remember His Royal 
Highness distinctly as he drove up the 
main street of the town, a pale, delicate- 
looking lad. 

This royal visit was a red-letter day in 
the annals of Charlottetown, which, set- 
tled almost exclusively by immigrants 
from the United Kingdom, formed in 
their isolation from the outside world a 
community thoroughly British in tone, 
animated by the most loyal and devoted 
sentiments to the Throne and Person of 
our beloved Sovereign and of affection 
for the dear land of England. One was 
not compelled to listen in those days to 
any rubbish about “nationhood” and 
“equality of status” and all that sort of 
thing. Nobody agitated for or even sug- 
gested or dreamed that we should possess 
a distinct flag, or a brand - new national 
anthem of our own. The Union Jack and 
God Save the Queen satisfied our loftiest 
aspirations, and we should have regarded 
any attempt to change either as a species 
of apostasy calling for the severest con- 
demnation. We were proud of our colo- 
nial connection, and asked for nothing 
more. 

The second public event impressed 
upon my memory is the visit of the dele- 
gates from Canada, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick to discuss the great ques- 
tion of Confederation of the British 
North American colonies, who assembled 
in Charlottetown on the Ist of September, 
1864. I remember my father taking me 
on board the Canadian steamer Victoria, 
which conveyed the delegates to Prince 
Edward Island, and recall being intro- 
duced to Messrs. Cartier, Brown, McGee, 
and perhaps one or two more. I remem- 
ber, too, meeting George Brown at my 
father’s house, of climbing up on his 
knee, and of his giving me sixpence. Such 
was my first acquaintance with Cana- 
dian statesmen. 





7 

There was a formal reception in the 
capital [Oct. 1878] to our new Governor- 
General, the Marquis of Lorne and HRH 
the Princess Louise. The streets were 
thronged with an enthusiastic multitude, 
all anxious to catch a glimpse of the royal 
and vice-regal CONTINUED ON PAGE 36 
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into the remote Quebec boom town of 


Sept 


billing Ulanova in a Klondike saloon. 


The result was only one of. several 


surprises Madame Chiriaeff and her XS ES ee te 
TU 
— ime. CO 


dancers got 





Booking Les Grands Ballets Canadiens 









Isles seemed as improbable as 






























WHEN 
BALLET 
CAME 
TO THE 
BUSH 





Leaping over an excavation, Margaret Mercier swiftly emptied a nearby poolroom 


BY KEN LEFOLII PHOTOGRAPHS BY GABY 


Les Grands Ballets Canadiens, an irrepressible dance company from 
Montreal, came to Sept Isles, a bushbound boom town on the rim of 
the Ungava Barren Lands, on an historic Thursday afternoon late last 
fall. They were booked for a one-night stand on a rumpled frontier 
where no ballet company even danced before, and they felt like 
Ulanova getting ready to follow Klondike Lil on an all-star bill at the 


Last Chance Saloon. CONTINUED 
“We feel very proud to have the courage to go to a place where ON NEX! 

nobody but booted and bearded people will come to see us dance,” TWO PAGI 

Ludmilla Chiriaeff, the company’s founder, director, and principal 

choreographer, said bravely but with a pioneering tingle of trep! 

dation just before the troupe left Montreal. As it happened, both 


the choreographer and the boom town were in for forty-eight hours 
of sharp surprise and unconscious comedy 


Dancers Eric Hyrst, Margaret Mercier and Roger Rachon got their first look at Sept 


Isles’ ore carriers —- and some townsfolk got their first close look at ballet dancers 
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On the beach, dancers fron s Grands Ballets look for driftwood souvenirs. later, at a matinee for 800 children, paper darts punctuated a classical duet. 






“THE VISIT UNMASKED BALLET LOVERS Like almost everybody else who comes to Sept Isles, the 
dancers came by air. Sept Isles is on the north coast of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, five hundred air miles east and north 

oh . ' Tr at ‘EO 

ALL OVER TOWN—-ITIT WAS A LOCAL RENAISSANCE : of Montreal, and has neither a road nor rail link with the 

outside. Circling the landing strip, the airborne ballet com- 

pany saw a tidy townsite of twelve thousand people, set in 


P : : - ‘ eometric or > ¢ yre > of ; oF Ver: 
R . curtain time, the dancers were still unsure how miners would react i geometric grid on the sandy shoreline of a | 1y se eral 





miles across. The harbor is protected by a narrow pen- 
insula that hooks into the gulf; the passage between the | 
peninsula and the mainland is broken up by six small 


il 


islands and a rock reef — the seven islands of Sept Isles. 
The town could be a suburb of Montreal or Toronto: 


repetitive squares of white-trimmed bungalows stretched ee 
out behind a main street of two-story shops and hotels. The nh 
biggest things in town are the five-story skeleton of the 
new hospital and the two-million-ton stockpile of crushed 
hematite iron ore near the Iron Ore Co. of Canada’s rail- 
sea terminal in the east corner of the townsite 

Although Sept Isles paint work runs to white the town’s 
complexion runs to rusi. Everything is stained by dust from 
the red ore stripped from the Iron Ore Co.’s mines at Knob 
lake in the Ungava tundra, shuttled 357 miles south by 
rail to Sept Isles, and shipped from there to the Great Lakes |i 
or Europe by ore carrier. Nobody in Sept Isles complains 
ibout the rusty dust, though: without it the boom town 
vould still be the salt-caked fishing village of less than a 
thousand people that it was when the Iron Ore Co. started 
stringing the Quebec North Shore & Labrador Railway 
north to Knob Lake. 

The QNS&L claims to be the only railroad in history 
built by an airlift, and old Sept Isles hands are accordingly 
blasé about offbeat air cargo. But they looked twice when [| 
the DC3 carrying Les Grands Ballets bellied into their jf 
landing strip and spilled: six male ballet dancers, nine 
ballerinas, a choreographer-director, a pianist-tambourine 
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player, a stage-lighting man, a talent agent, seven over- 
grown wardrobe trunks and a tangle of lighting equipment 
and curtains and hangings and props. Leo Bernache, the 
short plump talent agent, bounced down and said, “Thank 
God we're here > kept thinking the whole thing would 
fall apart.’ 

Bernache was responsible for the company’s improbable 
presence in the bush. An ingenious salesman of the musical 
arts, Bernache deals highbrow entertainment to small-town 
audiences by an arrangement called Community Concerts 
of Canada, which is an offshoot of Columbia Artists in New 
York city. It works like this: at Bernache’s persuasion a 
local committee organizes a town concert society collecting 
a set annual subscription fee fri m each member (Sept Isles 
has 769) and spending the money to import talent offered 
by Bernache. Although a city as big as Hamilton has a con- 
cert society, most of the seventy-five towns on Bernache’s 
circuit are small, and for six to ten dollars a year the society 
members see three, four or five performances by artists 
who would otherwise be booked only into big cities. Thus 
artists play to pre-sold audiences and | ache picks up a 
pre-collected commission. On the tour that took them to 
Sept Isles Les Grands Ballets played a dozen concert-society 
towns between Shawinigan Falls, Que., and St. John’s, 
Nfid., and were the first ballet company ever seen in several 
of them, including Sept Isles. In the last couple of years, 
the Sept Isles Society has chosen dual-piano teams, operatic 
baritones, violin soloists and string quartets. So for them 
a full-dress ballet company was the most daring excursion 
into culture yet 

From the airport a car pool of comcert-society members 
shuttled the dancers to the Santerre Hotel, Sept Isles’ sec- 
ond in social standing. The Hotel Central and the North- 
land are patronized mostly by miners down from Knob 
Lake some of them, in vindication of Mme. Chiriaeff, 
bearded and booted. The Santerre and the Sept Isles Hotel 
are used by traveling salesmen, CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 
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In two hectic days almost 2,000 people — one sixth of Sept Isles’ population — saw the ballet company perform. Here Eva Von Gencsy dances La Belle Rose. 
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My life on the 
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OCCaAnL WaVEe Ht thn 
; : Bei ihere bis se 
A ro 

(moné globe-trotters who'd rather not fasten seat belts i 


and stare at cloud banks, the growing fleet of Atlantic 


liners is winning unprecedented popularity. dere’s your 





ticket to spend a luxurious week with a Maclean’s editor 


By MeKenzie Porter 


a. 
\\ {EN | EMBARK in an Atlantic airliner I am dispirit 
, os 


d by the dulcet voice of an invisible female who wel 
comes me aboard and presumes that | am avid to know 
the names of the driver and the maids. From my airplane 
vindow over the Atlantic I’ve seen little but clouds, an oc 

isional glimpse of a forbidding ocean and, toward the end 
of the trip landscapes that suggest those dreary Russian 
pictures of the backside of the moon 

Nor have I encountered much glamour aloft. In my 
t I've flown alongside a hockey player who removed 
his shoes, an ironthonger who dozed on my shoulder and a 
brat who kept grabbing at |! glasses. When I flew from 


New York to London last July | got hopelessly trapped 
beside a Seventh Day Adventist pastor who spent ten hours 
telling me why it is un-Christian to go to church on Sun 
days instead of Saturdays 

The last time I went 
with flight gave place to alarm. I read of speakers who 
warned the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science that “travelers’ trauma” threatens the sanity of 


o London my disenchantment 


Western society. “It results,” said one diagnostician, “from 
too many attempts to go too far in too short a time. It is 
marked by utter exhaustion. If the pace of travel in Europe 
ind North America does not slacken the populations will 
suffer a catastrophic crash of mass neurosis.” 

So I decided to return to Canada by sea 

I was not the only reactionary. At the shipping offices 
in London’s Trafalgar Square hundreds more were booking 
berths on old-fashioned sea-borne vessels. Far from shrink- 
ing in the growing shadow cf the airlines the shiplines 
are burgeoning. Ship travel between Europe and North 
America increased from three hundred thousand in 1947 to 
more than a million in 1957. Today the shiplines’ share of 
the total Atlantic traffic of two and a half million passengers 
a year is only a fraction less than the airlines’. Ten years 
ago eighteen shiplines operated fifty-eight vessels on the 


North Atlantic. Today twenty-six companies operate sev- 





enty-one vessels on this route 





Between shiplines and airlines there is little difference 
n fares. One-way first-class passage in either scales down, 
according to accommodation and vehicle, from around six 
hundred dollars to less than four hundred; second class 
from three hundred and fifty to three hundred; third class 
from two hundred and fifty to one hundred and seventy- ) a 
five. But the shipline fare includes between five and seven 
days of feasting, drinking, flirting, CONTINUED ON PAGE 28 
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His retinue and a mysterious emigré countess help the author relive his sojour| 
~ | 
in the Empress of Britain during her last call of the year at Montreal. 
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Women love these new Avon Cosmetics and . 


Imagine! You can select the newest, the finest, the most beauti- Lo 

wo ae. fully packaged cosmetics in the world without stirring from your the 
all > home. Glamourous make-up in all its intriguing new forms . . | Di 

! , scientifically formulated creams and lotions for the loving care o! for 







your complexion ...a wide, and wonderful variety of fragrances wh 


for you to spray on, splash on, dust on, cream on—you choose 
/ 

(oh S. ° ‘ , . . ‘ . T 

ese " these with the help of your Avon Representative. 

“AVON CALLING” means a pleasant face-1o-face 

chat with your friendly Avon Representative who 

brings exciting beauty news to your home. 


AVON COSMETICS FOR ALL THE FAMILY ARE BROUGHT TO YOUR HOME BY YOUR AVON REPRESENTATIVE AV 
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id...men enjoy good grooming with Avon — 


sauti. Look at these new grooming products for men! Handsome, aren’t 
your they? And their performance is first-rate. As for the scent, it’s 
;,,, nice and crisp. A complete selection for shaving, for protection, 
re oj for after-shower use... together with excellent hair dressings. Men 
ances Who care about the impression they make, enjoy using Avon. 


2 — aac#»s 
Your Avon Representative is delighted to call at 
ADVERT:SED ON TeLevision © 


your home. Welcome her and enjoy selecting 
MONTREAL cosmetics and toiletries the Avon way. 


ATIVE AVON COSMETICS FOR ALL THE FAMILY ARE BROUGHT TO YOUR HOME BY YOUR AVON REPRESENTATIVE 
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e % 2 dancing, gambling, exercising, relaxing and children who chattered in a curious 
, é } é > oT } a 4 ( \ ; Ae ind sight-seeing. blend of English and North American 
y 2aA a i <q | LU | ) . } ( we. Exalted by the promise of these thera- accents. Among them were a handful of 
peutic delights I embarked, one warm young tycoons from booming Britain, in 
Friday afternoon last summer, in the tight suits and curly fedoras, and shaggy 
Canadian Pacific Steamship Company’s English aristocrats spreading their char- 
RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR Empress of Britain. Against the skyline of acteristic smiles of weary amusement, 
rrimy Liverpool she looked truly regal and one or two plump American and | 
«oh She’s a three-year-old twenty-five-thou- Continental European businessmen 
roa’ “y f ’ : ¥ = sand tonner with a speed of twenty-one When we Casi off for Montreal crowds 
knots. She’s almost twice as long as a on ship and shore waved, shouted and 
football field and as wide as Yonge blubbered and the Empress’ loud-speak- 
Street, Toronto. In fact she’s a graceful, ers blared out that stirring sea shanty, 
white, jumbo - sized yacht, sporting an A Life on the Ocean Wave. 
Orange-colored smokestack and a china it’s a very high life indeed. 
dog in the captain’s front window. For one thing the nominal baggage 
Below the open sports decks and glass allowance of two hundred and seventy 
enclosed promenade decks she has a Pounds per person, against the airlines 
movie theatre, a swimming pool, a chil strict maximum of sixty-six, enables pas 
lren’s playroom, a shopping centre, a Sengers to bring many changes of clothes, 
daily-rewspaper plant, a library, a tele an advantage the women exploit with the 
phone switchboard, a battery of elevators speed and frequency of chorus girls. 
ind a ballroom. Her dining rooms, draw More than once male passengers, antici- 
ing rooms, writing rooms, cocktail pating the fancy-dress ball, have lugged 
lounges, and bars are so like similar aboard the Empress two-pistol Western 
BEST BE1 rivings usually prevail when facilities in first-class hotels that a, pas- outfits, One-man-band kits and suits of 
Hollywood spends a fortune on ostumed “epic,” but for senger whose memory had been dimmed mor. Once the Empress carried for an 
once the final product !iv ip to its own ballyhoo. The characters in the by grog once stepped out onto the deck American military antiquarian something | 
inser mehastine: (1 ton Heston as the tit ole Jewish aristocrat and Hava and shouted “Taxi!” that would have made the airlines blow | 
Harareet as | low-born sweetheart—are just as important as the tumultuous The comfort of the second class com- their top; a basketful of Cromwellian 
pectact Among U chariot race and a primitive naval battle pares closely with the first. Like many saat eeirt balls. 
bot rammed with ti Stephen Boyd as Messala 1 i memorable Roman modern liners the Empress of Britain is ; Another factor conducive to gracious | 
yilthin ven the Crucial nd other religious episodes are handled with 1 symbol of the leveling ions of living is the manner in which those incon- 
ease aire "7 ein Witeiiede Minaetion postwar economics. The old third-class venient Atlantic waves are snubbed. Dur- 


ing the six-and-a-half-day voyage from 


iccommodation, though still offered by ; 
Liverpool to Montreal the Empress 


BELOVED INFIDEL: A smoothed-over and rather dull dramatization of the some shiplines, has disappeared from 
: . , ae. spends only three days in the open ocean. 
lif omance veen F. Scott Fitzgerald, the despairing and drunken CPS liners; and CPS has also reduced abe . | 
The rest of the time she is cruising in 
novelist. and Sheilah Graham Cockney tie who became a Hollywood its first-class accommodation to about 7 
ve eila . ; alt thie alee aff teak ta tea tiene alt ae the glorious River Clyde where she 
, » columnist. The rol slaved ns itiously but seldo ynvincingly ne € Size ¢ ¢ c ers € 
gOSSIf lumni The roles are played, conscientiously but seldom convincingl S 3 picks up passengers embarking at Green- 
= Peck and Deborah Ker rhirties. On my voyage the Empress was : hee 
jrevor nd ih ock, Scotland — and in the majestic St. 
packed to capacity with nine hundred 
; Tol 1 fifty first Lawrence 
1 seco I ‘ l me | , re y 
THE CAPTAIN FROM KOEPENICK: Also based on real events is this econ ind one lunarec inc ITT irs 
f ( It off perst ve performan — 
engaging satire from Germany one! remarkably persuasive perrormanc Life among the lofty 
by Heinz Ruhmann as a shoemaker who masquerades as an army officer and I went aboard early to watch my fel- > 
€ Prue ota low passengers embark. The second-class 
mak nockel | I il m 


: In my private first-class stateroom- 
passengers came first, about half of them P a 


with-bath, which cost four hundred and 
British immigrants. An anxious white : 
THE MAN WHO UNDERSTOOD WOMEN: Half-fraud, half-genius is t five dollars, I lived rather like Wode 


collar English couple herded up the gang 


ic MOV vak Henry Fonda plays in tl ntermittently amusing roman : house’s Bertie Wooster, my Jeeves being 
way three small boys in those flannel ;, ‘ee lott r 
ome with re is a re h actress wl becomes sorely a Steward who pressed my clothes, laic 
medy, with I Caron as a French actre , a a Sees shorts and school - badged beanies and P isthe. 
, enn Ratir fair , é them out, helped me into them, and gave 
a Sj . blazers that are abandoned the day after : 


: : me a heady sense of wealth and im- 
the wearers encounter the derision of : 








NORTH WEST FRONTIER: A spectacular and generally entertaining action their Canadian classmates. A group of atone rhe | row cei meals > the 
‘ ; , ‘ ewe os : opulent first-class dining saloon, with ex- 
drama from Britain. filmed in India where the turn-of-the-century events are English stenographers came aboard and a at 
‘ ‘ ’ cellent wines at duty-free prices, were 
ipposed to happen. A bullet-splattered old train, a horde of savage “natives, cast about them the appraising, flirtatious : . — 
served by waiters who gradually built up| 
erful English captain (Kenneth More) and a plucky American governess stares of women who'd sworn to find the h h I s | 
in me the conviction that I was born to | 
(Lauren Bacall) ar imong the prime attraction sort of husky Canadian husbands their ” 
ye the purple 
older sisters had hooked during the war 
THE WRECK OF THE MARY DEARE: Gary Cooper and the busy Charltor Single young Englishmen, in_ leather- Aeecnet off a feet in a whirl of 
oil’ Sealine : rank and renown ¢ ame to me in 
H ma t! W matched principals in this excellent mystery-and-action patch tweeds, smoked bulldog pipes and blind ait May ‘ si ste fi 4 - a 
) ing . -ople 
i —— Loct shin” and a chi ourt of inquiry as the con suggested the engineers, tycoons, butlers, inding flash why some people stil 
loca drapers and con-men of Canada’s tomor travel first. The captain’s cocktail party 


row There were also people who'd ob- for first-class passengers Was a kaleido- 


viously emigrated some years earlier and ‘SCOpe of fashionable evening gowns, tux- 
had been back ‘ome to show off their ¢40s of red, white, blue and black, dress 


uniforms, massed banks of flowers, flash- 


GILMOUR’S GUIDE TO THE CURRENT CROP 


North American clothes and flash their 


Anatomy of a Murder: f i The Mouse That Roared: C< d Good 1 


ollar bills before pursed-lipped relatives "8 fiddlesticks and gently floating silver 
tx 


North by Northwest: Comed il by in Tooting Beck. Besses o’ th’ Barn and trays filled with tinkling glasses and de- 
oe ae | . eet Kirkcudbright. Most of the remaining sec liclous canapes 
ne het Sees a rare Cay ee ynd-class passengers were returning Cana I was introduced to many people whose 
Skins tien “ ¢ | - f | oa tia oe ponent = , - "ieee dians; students who'd made the Grand names, even if they are not for conjuring 
Cassar Show-wor Fair , ; Tour at Dad's expense; middle aged with, beg to be dropped. I met, for ex 
Carlton-Browne of the F.O.: B ute alien ¢ a ae couples who'd been on “a trip of a life ample, Rt. Hon. Sir sentage Jenkins, one 
G Seats dail Minas Wi ae Good time”: military families and some junio! of Britain’s Lord Justices of Appeal, and 
The Devil's Disciple: GBS ¢ n Pork Chop Hill: W renin Goo executive types. An old woman in Euro his brother, Sir Evan Jenkins, chairman 
Pasir The Rabbit Trap: D — pean peasant black stumbled up the of the Eastern Bank Ltd., who intended 
Ferry to Hong Kong: B I The Roof: | comedy-dran gangway with a big wicker basket, and to see Canada from coast to coast by M 
drar Fa Ey wept train; Lady Keeling, the lanky, red-head ; 
the FBI Story: ( ' 00 Room at the Top: Adult drama from The first-class passengers embarked ed, vivacious widow of the late Sir Ed- Y 
oe ee Camera e¢ . spcuajianean one hour later, wearing the satisfied ex ward Keeling, MP for Twickenham, who ce 
pecans trae aon , = ane Compegeat: Ereme. Fon pression of stage stars who've lunched Was going to visit friends in Maine; and p 
A Hole in the Head: Comedy. Good Sign of the Gatiten Drama. Poor at leisure and know that a respectful Lady Henrietta Banting, the handsome Y 
seperate: ~- a7 nd = Pecssmicel need rapa audience awaits them. Predominant were Widow of Sir Frederick Banting, the 0 
It Started With a Kiss: “Naughty 1@ Seconds to yer ye se. | the widows, ample, elegant, bejeweled, Canadian co-discoverer of insulin, who, : 
ae sell =A i pa rs wah et “ nearly all Canadians, the living testimony as a doctor in her own right, was return | 
sede cepommsphonn — Good to a high-pressure economy, the incidence !98 from a medical convention in Edin- Y 
oe hae Sey See. eats a . 0 Newspaper dran Fair of coronary thrombosis and the soundest burgh. H 
roe gems sont pus : “ee Tiger Bay: Suspense drama. Good life-insurance companies on earth. There, Hobnobbing with titled people always 1 
Look sack i Anger: Drama. Good Upstairs and Downstairs: Comedy. Fait too, were the uniformed officers of Can- brings out the best in me. Lolling among Pp 
The Man Who Couldn't Talk: ¢ troom The Wonderful Country: Western. ( i ada’s three services, returning from Euro- them on my steamer chair I poured a 
drama. Fait Yesterday’s Fnemy: War drama. Good pean stations, each with a pretty wife, glass of Tio Pepe into my morning bouil- 
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Let music take the chill off a cold winter’s night... 


Choose today’s most creative musical 
instrument...the HAMMOND ORGAN 


- ; :; 
-..music’s most glorious voice 
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Most creative instrument because... 


You can create thousands of tones, and blend them as easily as an artist blends 
colors—only on the Hammond Organ. This immense range of beautiful tones is made 
possible for you by Hammond’s exclusive “Harmonic Drawbars.” 


Hammond Organs 
P. O. Box 65, Terminal A 
Toronto, Ontario 

You have full control of vibrato, with its rich, beautiful etfects, on the Hammond 
win Organ. For with Hammond’s “Selective Vibrato” you can produce vibrato from either 
iiaies manual or both at once, and control] the extent of the vibrato as you like. 


Tell me how to get a free LP record 


Send free Hammond Organ booklet 


Edin You will never have tuning problems interfere with your playing —on the 
Hammond Spinet Organ. For the Hammond Spinet has “Permanent Pitch.” This is “Harmonic Drawbars” and 

ways made possible by Hammond's unique tone generating system, which keeps the organ other creative features. For 

nong permanently in tune. details, mail the coupon 


Only Hammond has the 


About $170 down at most dealers. Low monthly payments. 
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’ ) If tl runs out 
pumy ers Dack rd l 
rw 1 and the lanpower 1s transmit 
propello hrough gear Tt 
hem Barmaid Boats 
Emy C numbers four hun- 
¢ i SUXty-fiv Nearly a of them 
ii pool. CPS ships are registe! 
n Brital ind nanned Briti 
ew cause Canadian crev ould 
0 I ompan 8) V n il 
Car s W Ke naste 
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ne inspection of the ews qual 
H i ean idd t eved 
f ff n.H Oo; } , 
oO cKing an Oo listen and 
] inds demurel OV I mid 
\ 0 hy tr I 0 ce 
iy party and hi eading of 
I t Sunda ervice are grea 
) ! han fog conditions in 
ne dE icks off Labrador 
I went de I vith Kei lane il¢ 
id k below tl Vaterline and 
ound t the cre ve in neal alr-cor 
itioned cabin for two Tou SIX YT 
ht h chintz curtains that draw 
t nk Pictures of wive ind 
uldren Oo he bulkheads. Duties of 
€ fc hot on and eight hot 
) son off-watct camen were pla 
I wet canteen hich they 
he Pig and Whistle 
I ¥ man mall m for ten o 
nen th comfortable tubular 
{ nail i I tables Deck hands 
ok ind teward ea I eparate 
! € Ihe men like to be ith the 
vn ki Keay explained 
W [ ad the quarters {f the thi 
4 ner ¥ the st 1i le ( noy 
l i el childs l rse ind 


JASPER 








But we're 


Commander W. ft 





aboard.” The 


Fluff Alley 
inspected the kitchens, 


senior woman 


crew call these quarters 


Finally we 


which look like the kitchens you glimpse 


through swing doors at hotel 


banquet 
room 


nd peeked into the engine which 


like a laboratory 
1On play adoul 


OOKS 


scene from a 


Atomic 


erevis 


scientists 


iter ( iptain Keay took me to his day 
room just below the bridge. This re 
embles the sitting room of any average 
Canadian home 
Ashore he lives in Colchester, a 
outhern-English garrison town, and sees 
ni vife and family there for three days 
once evel three weeks. His father was a 
Britis! m urgeon. At thirteen Keay 
on CPS scholarship to HMS Con 
vay, tl verchant navy school in North 
Wales. At xteen he became a cadet in 
CPS freighters loing the job of a deck 
hand but living with the officers. Over 
eighteen years he climbed: fourth, third, 
cond and first officer in CPS freighters 


he became first officer in 


the old Empress of Britain 
When she was bombed and sunk off 
the Irish coast in 1940, during a troop 


ng voyage, Keay was so seriously wound 
ed in the back he spent six months in 
hospital. In 1943 he was first officer in 
the CPS liner Duchess of York when she 
unk off the Azores. During the engage 
ment he, with the help of several ratings 


threw an unexploded German bomb over! 
received the OBE and 
Medal. 


1e wears near his right lapel, sepa 


oard. For this he 


the coveted Lloyd’s of London 

ribbons 

about Keay from Staff 
(Bill) Williams, the 


rom Als service 





ied more 





in, dark second-in-command. The cap 
tain, said Williams, rarely mixes with his 
officers. Discipline, you know. Yet Keay 

not a martinet. He his subor 
linates with dry humor 

Once when erving a first officer 

By Simpkins 
yn 





not sleepy.”’ 
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under Keay, Williams was on the bridge. 
“I had to 
Williams, 


course 


overtake anothe! said 
“but I didn’t 
As a result I passed this ship far 


more closely than I had intended to.” 


ship,” 


wish to change 


Came a telephone call from the cap 


tain’s day room. 
“Williams? 
‘Yessil 


‘Are you smoking?” 
‘Er vessil 
‘Have you matches?” 
‘Yessil 
“Oh, good. I thought you were trying 
to borrow a box from the master of that 
other ship.” 

Williams to cite examples 
of his captain’s sailing ability. Such as 


the time Keay conducted a thorough but 


! Le 
also likes 


a man overboard. There 
was a heavy mist, but Keay sailed back 
and forth between life 
belts that had been thrown over as mark 


futile search for 


four times two 


ers, each time swinging the Empress in 
a tight circle and never once failing to 


spot the markers. “In a ship of this size 


said Williams, “that amounted to superb 
seamanship.” 
Williams would take command of the 


the captain fell ill. But as 


long as the captain is well he has no sea- 


Empress if 
faring duties. His job is to make sure that 
the passengers 

“Actually,” 
My 


is a consignment of 


have a good time 


he told me, “I’m just a ma 
big worry on this voyage 


the balls we 


jor-domo 
rubber 
Couples 
their backs and 
hold a ball between their foreheads. The 


couple holding onto its ball longest wins 


dances dance 


behind 


use In novelty 


with their hands 


Well, half our latest consignment of rub- 
balls are glazed and half are mat 
than mat 
balls. Imagine the complaints I’m getting 


ber 


Glazed balls slip more easily 


from the couples who received glazed 


balls. No end to my problems, I assure 


you.” 
Williams 


On my voyage did his job 


well. Toward the end of the trip hun 
dreds of passengers were on first-nam 
terms with each other. Some even had 


new nicknames. Sir David Jenkins and his 








brother Sir Evan were dubbed The 
Eavenly Twins 

During the last evening on board there 
was much discussion about how much to 
tip. Average for first-class passengers 
ten dollars each for the dining- and bed 
room stewards, five dollars each fot the 
wine steward and bedroom stewardes 
two dolla ich for the deck steward 
ind be { Some first-class passen 
gers also tip the head altel eftily an 
send the chief steward, the purser an 
other junior officers a bottle of whisk 
Second-class passengers usually tip abc 

ilf nucl hrs passenge 

On | i night of my voyage Ste 

ds were kept on the hop until dawn 
carrying ice to stateroom partic At 
seven O1 Friday morning ix and 
half days out from Liverpool, hundred 
of hangovers were carried gently into 


Montreal dock 


The Englis in their thick clothing 
ooked at one another in consternation 
It's like West Africa said one 

At a farewell breakfast, with Stafl 
Commander Williams, I asked How 
ong will it be before the airlines put yor 
out of business?’ 

Williams: “Not in my lifetime. In fact 
we're getting business back from the au 
lines. Many executives now fly out and 
sail home. It gives them time to write up 
their reports and relax a little after their 
hectic trips. In this company we have 


no fears and only one 


We regret 


we did not think up the advertising slogan 


regret 


used by Cunard, our biggest competitor 


Getting there is half the fun = 
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When ballet came 
to the bush 


Continued from page 23 
ying 
th 
I C I and anybody else who 
ple che town in a white collal The Sept 
1 as Isles is new, though, and consequently 
but yutranks the Santerrdé in prestige. The 
her cers fo 1 ved h interre 
yack omfortab the meals expensive, and 
life e bathrooms at the end of the corridor 
ark While they unpacked their pane ird 
= Mme. Chiriaeff supervised the unloading 
g to tage Daggave it the theatre d i 
o ess exotic seasons the gymnasium 
pert he Sept Isles recreation centre 
On the way in Paul Gendron, the rec 
th on director, gripped Mme. Chiriaeff’s 
a ind and invited her troupe to use the 
se imming pool in the other wing. It was 
that e said, the only Olympic-size swimmin 
ool in the province of Quebec 
m Four amateur stagehands in tin hat 
vag oan from the Iron Ore Company 
; we ere ingeniously converting the gyn 
ance loor into a theatre pit by stacking shal 
and ow wooden concrete form tier 
The covering them with plywood, and settin 
vins ip almost eight hundred chairs so that 
rub he balletomanes toward the back could 
mat ee over the heads of the ones in front 
mat The tin-hatted stagehands were Monta 
tting eynais Indians from the Maliotenam reset! 
azed vation nine miles east OF town, a new VI 
ssure built by public funds not ‘ong ago 
to encourage the Indians to abandon 
io their shack town in the west end of Sept 
Isles itself. The Montagnais compromis 
1 ed: about six hundred moved out to the 
hac rows of boxes at Maliotenam, and four 
d | hundred stayed where they were 
I asked the stagehands’ leader i rug 
ed youngster named Pierre Ste. Ange 
how it felt to break into show business 
I'd like it better if 1t were permanent 
ge he joked back in fluid French, and ex 
Ny ( plained that when the company lays them 
off for the winter he and his band trek 
des into the Ungava tundra to trap wolverine 
ind mink and shoot caribou 
On-stage, Mme. Chiriaeff was chewing 
her knuckle and sliding her foot along 
the uneven plywood floor boards. A wave 
k of her hand summoned a pair of dancers 
she sent them for a bag of resin. A more 
courtly wave brought a representative of 
the benevolent Iron Ore Co. Wa it 
the choreog! ipher isked a matter of 
\ convenience to procure a floor-sanding 
nachine? Certainement. Mme. Chiriaeft 
an the machine back and forth across 
, | the boards in a billow of dust and im 
o provised new exits and entrances for the 
| | lance! ngles for the lights and changes 
‘ for the decor 
: Of! age im oO lain stree 
ct Danc Ro I lucked of the 
Ho | wind into a iry goods store and isked 
: es | for a pair of woolen stockings, long and 
warm to ach above the knee The 
ilesgirl said they had no demand for 
ws thigh-length men’s stockings. What abot 
:, those? Tully, a diminutive but heavily 
7 bearded man, asked, pointing. She gave 
. I nted and f ed x 
a Oo! ( Woolworth to he gir 
$ friend that she had just sold a strange 
rh ina ir of K nul Och Ss, anc 
OLal how rbot } 
rtitor Gaby, the photo iph who was tak 
* } L I cle ch ) LC 
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5 MINUTES 
YOU EVER 
WAITED! 








SALADA Sans ime, 


TEA BAGS 


HESS Y 





A good pot of tea requires time to steep, time to reach.the point of perfect strength and 
flavour. In the growing, blending, packing and shipping of ‘Salada’ Tea, time is an 
important factor too. For ‘Salada’ Tea, like all our brands, must reach you at the peak of its 
freshness. At Salada-Shirriff-Horsey time is important in other ways as well. Time is needed 
to search the world for the finest quality ingredients for our products, such as ‘Salada’ Tea; 
to develop the products of the future, and, most important, time is needed to make sure 
every product we sell is of the highest possible quality. You will know this quality by the 
famous Chessman “Symbol of Excellence”. It is worn only by products made by Salada- 
Shirriff-Horsey, Canada’s largest independent, publicly-owned packaged food company. 


From delectable pie fillings ca and delicious puddings too, bed 






to frozen shrimp ¥, and orange juice which are both so good for you, 
Salada-Shirriff-Horsey foods are known across the land 


by the bright red Chessman “Symbol” proudly shown on every brand. 





SALADA-SHIRRIFF-HORSEY Ltd. 

















Why Stay in 


EVERY TEEN-AGER 
tay if 


LO Convince 


chool unti 
him why he 
mportant 


Gi ner illy he doe 


not kr 

yvears too soon, he 
years 

Sun Life's leaflet wHy 
up to the teen 


tremendous promist 


teen-age children Vot 


[ssued 1 public servi 
Canada, WHY S 
in Sun Lift Vali 


charge or ot 





an educa 


School? 


( apabl e of absorbing 


| he graduates. The 


in education should 
problem usually is 
should, because he does not realize how 
tion to his future. 
that if he leaves school two or three 
will pay for those two or three 


OW 


all the rest of his life 

STAY IN SCHOOL puts this matter squarely 
iger, and explains the challenge and 

which school offers him. If you have 


1 should copy of this leaflet for them. 
e by Sun Life Assur: 
rAY IN SCHOOI 
In Educatior 


ligation. Just use 


ince Company of 
booklets 
available without 


the coupon below. 


ind other 
Series are 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


mnch fice 


und representatives from coast 





“Values in Education,” 


Sun Life Assurance 








Company of Canada 


WHY STAY IN SCHOOL? 


CHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES 














| Sun Life Building, Montreal, Que NHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT SCHOOL BOARDS 
PI 1 1 py of h of tt WHAT ABOUT TECHNICAL 
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gaping hole dug across the main street 
to typify a town where there is the 
skeleton of a new building around every 


corner 


Ballerina Margaret Mercier slip 


ped out of a waiting car and began leap- 


ing across a corner of the pit in the 
road while Gaby exposed his film. By the 
third leap poolroom behind the pit 
was empty and half a shift of Knob Lake 
iron miners were gaping at the spread- 
igling dancer 
Oh, baby,” an unbearded miner sang 


yul now 
Ballet 


town 


you can 
the 
long before the 


clock 


close to eight 


jump!” 


was day's big buzz around 
went up on 


erformed for 


curtain 
the four-o matinee, p 
hundred 


sanding, 


school children 


washing, and a layer 
floor was as 
in the ope 


‘ the dancers 


of resin, the slippery as 


ning ballet, a classical 


showed less than their 


ial enthusiasm. The kids were quietly 
ttentive. The next ballet included a 
pantomime sword duel between Knights 
on horseback, and the kids came abruptly 
o life Hit him again, Shorty!” an 
iroused small boy shouted to the under 
log. The paper airplanes that had been 

ling fitfully round the hall disap 
peared, and as ripples of amused response 
ran up from the kids the dancers warmed 


work 
4 millrace of e 


cited youngsters, most 


of them girls ake around after the 
final curtain for an off-stage glimpse of 
he star When they appeared the kids 
swarmed around Eva von Gencsy, who 


n one ballet danced a maiden pursued 

too many lovers, and eventually was 
iptured and embraced by one of them 
Tt first bobbysoxer to reach het pulled 


he dancer's head down and whispered 

n her ea Did he really kiss you? Did 
. 

I lancer laughed and said, “Boom 

they mean nothing, I see. Always 


in the world, it is the first thing 








. I l Sh turned to the 
Yes Cally she said 
A black-tie crowd 
I enin ice Started filing 
nto e gym half an hour before the 
hirty curtair Blue business sul 
I nen, over there a black tle 
n fur stoles, here and there 
I plumage of a high-fashion hat 
from Montreal's Sherbrooke Street. No 
\ eard. Nowhere a pair of boots 
By curtain time the house was full and 
he doors were closed, giving the boom 
town marked edge in manners ove! 


Montreal and Toronto, where audiences 


ire less and less in the habit of arriving 
ntil just DdDefore intermission 
The heat of the lights at the matinee 


seemed to have softened the resin; the 


footing was firmer and the dancers whirl 


ed into a classical study, switched to a 


irce, brought on a wistful dance 


The 
éronique | 


poem 


melody soloist who 


eDUSS)S 


danced the poem, \V andory, 
the 


pandemonium in 


drew the first ringing bravos 
The 


1 1 , 
aressing 


from 
rear of the house 
icked-out 


oul 


cubicles Was 


front 


nnoticed 


The rafters rang with applause for the 
€ of the evening. Ballet was at home 
in the bush, or, to state the unexpected 


ise more accurately, the people of this 


ew kind of boom town were at home 
Witt ballet 

So much at home seemed, that be 
fore the first performance ended there 
was a public clamor for an encore the 
nex evening. Would the troupe stay 


The troupe voted yes, with a cer 


tain amount of temperament but no 


irs, and Paul Gendron, the recreation 


mounted a publicity blitz to 
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cheer the soul of a Broadway press agent 

Before the curtain came down that 
night Gendron had the nearest radio and 
[V station, at Matane 
of the St. Lawre 
into Sept Isles: 


on the south shore 
beaming the news 
Grands 


-nece, 


the 


“miraculous 


Ballets had yielded to popular demand 
for a repeat showing the next day, and 
everybody in earshot owed it to him 
self to participate in this “local renais 
sance.” A more subdued version of the 
same message flashed on the screens of 
both local movie houses between fea 
tures. Gendron didn’t knock off for the 
night until he had arranged for printing 
presses to start rolling out tickets and 
posters next morning, a sound truck to 


Start booming the news through the 


Streets at noon and flying squads to hit 
the nearby towns with blocks of tickets 
While the publicity blitz rolled through 


the following day, some of the dancers 
explored the boom town and the en 
circling bush. They crawled through a 
traffic jam on main street, passed blocks 
of bungalows meticulously planted equi 
distant from the sidewalks (Sept Isles 


claims it has more home owners per capi 


ta than any town in Canada) and watched 


conveyor belts pour six thousand tons of 
into 


Sept 


crushed hematite iron ore an hour 


the hatches of giant 


Isles is ¢ 


ore carriers 


anada’s busiest St. Lawrence 


Seaway port in tonnage shipped 

They skirted excavations for new light 
industries, new schools, a new hospital 
i new city hall, new docks for iron ore 
carriers. “You're looking at the world’s 
greatest iron-and-steel region,” Leo Lan 
dry, an Iron Ore Co. personnel office 


who acted as a guide, told the dancers 


But you're just a little early 

Landry, an ebullient and tireless advo- 
cate of Sept Isles’ virtues, drove them 
twenty miles east through the wasted 
scrub-pine terrain to the Moisie River 


From the river mouth they looked up 


Stream at private salmon-angling club 


with a membership fee of fifteen hundred 
lollars ear; there, if their timing was 
right, they might see Bing Crosby, Ted 
Williams, the ball player, or Sinclair 


Weeks. U.S 
casting for Atl: 


secretary of commerce 


intic salmon. Not far away 


they counted the bulbous radar domes of 
the Moisie RCAF station, a link in the 
Pine Tree warning line 

Back Sept Isles the blitz was un 


I 
masking ballet lovers all over the boom 


town. “I’ve never seen anything to match 
it,’ Paul’ Gendron said We don't get 
an advance sale like this for big-time 
wrestling.” Nobody was quite sure why 
pas-de-deux was outselling grunt-and 
groan. Leo Bernache, the troupe’s agent 
argued that it was a simple case of art 
triumphing over everything. He was 


a late review from Jacob's Pillow, 


a month before 


waving 


Conn., where Les Grands 
Ballets had been the acknowledged sensa 
festival 
the Mont 
company 


American 


America’s 
The U.S. re 


real troupe “the 


tion of leading dance 
lled 
citing 
the North 


viewer, who ci 
most 


of young dancers on 


continent today said their closing per 
formance had made the Jacob’s Pillow 
i1udience behave as if they were “seized 


with the screaming meemies.’ 


There was as yet no official case of 


the screaming meemies in Sept Isles, but 


the feverish demand for tickets was stil 


running high. At curtain time the box 
office was still selling tickets at a frantic 
rate 

That night the rafters rang again, and 
Sept Isles added another to its chest 


thumping string of superlatives. In two 


days almost two thousand 


sixth of the 


into the 


people, a 
had 


shout br 


entire population, filed 


gymnasium to 
Les Grands Ballets. 


avo at 
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Hamilton Works 


Parkdale Works 





Swansea Works 


YEARS OF PROGRESS ‘ 


1910-1960” 


| 
' 


‘ 


Brantford Works 


Notre Dame Works 
The first half-century of an all-Canadian company... 


The year was 1910. Earl Grey was Governor-General of Canada, 
and Laurier was Prime Minister. Bleriot had just flown the 
English Channel, and Halley’s Comet had thrilled millions as it 


Dominion Works 
crossed the sky. Confederation was only 43 years old—and 





te ; . ee 
Canada awaited the spark that would set its industrial upsurge + ee ‘ “% 
in motion. . 


Five steel producing and steel processing companies joined 
together in that year to form The Steel Company of Canada, 


hat St. Henry Works 
Limited. 


Today, Stelco is Canada’s foremost producer of steel and steel 
mill products. It is a Canadian organization, of Canadian origin, 
with over 90° of its shares held in Canada. 


In this its 50th Anniversary Year, the Company looks forward 
confidently and with an unbounded faith in Canada’s future. 
The Company intends to keep pace with the country’s expanding 
needs for steel and to continue to fulfill its obligations of 
leadership in Canadian industry. 


Gananoque Works 





McMaster Works 





THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Executive Offices: Hamilton and Montreal, Sales Offices: Halifax, Saint John, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, 
London, Windsor, Winnipeg, Edmonton, Calgary, Vancouver, J. C. Pratt & Co., Ltd., St. John’s 
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of anything being enough to 
fight 


once thought differently 


important 


for, and wonder musingly why we 


There was a time when we could 


switch our anger from the injustices of 


the world to the ineptitude of an umpire 


or referee who had given our home team 


a raw decision. Nobody is ever so parti 
san a fan as when he has a team to 
cheer for, made up of friends and neigh 
bors. Today, with our home-town teams 
made up of paid imports, it takes quite 


self-delusion to be angi 
team. At 


whether it be 


a bit of 


other the end of eacl 


sport 


Season hockey. baseball o 


football, we can be conned into a purely 


mechanical pride in the achievement of 
the team that wears the name of oul 
town on its uniform, but this pride ts as 


ephemeral as snow. The only sports fans 


who sull 
the 


relain a genuine anger again 


opposing team, in my town at leust. 


are the immigrants, who cheer for theit 
national soccer teams This form of 
rudeness is denounced by the rest of | 
as being silly. We have outgrown such 
childishness as being mad at anything 
There are still angry old gaffers who 
denounce the Liberal party as being 
made up of crypto-communists. and 
newspapel Mad Hatters who believe the 
Canadian Labor Council is out to take 
over the country. There are also a few 
angry young men here and there within 
our borders, but their anger is petty and 


motivated by 


rather than widespread 


petulant, and Its personal 


gripe anger. Our 
politicians, of all parties, are no longe! 


angry with the opposition, and thei 
constituents are no longer angry witn 
them even when they can remembe 
their names. There was a time when the 
CCF and Social Credit parties roused 
our enthusiasm or made us froth at the 
mouth, but today oul politics are as deud 
i we are The only two politicians WhO 


iid make us really mad, Maurice Du 


COLIC 

plessis and Mitch Hepburn, are gon 
ind to all intents and purposes so arc 
lim Buck. C. D. Howe and Solon Low 
Joey Smallwood angers a few of us, fol 
a minute or two now and tken, but h 

fireworks hit us like squibs. The Cor 


party is dead CCF ts dyin 


munist 


and Social Credit is the Conservatiy 
party under another name. Plans for 
new farmer-labor party are brought o 
now and again, but public apathy k 


ts formation in embryo 


The only ones among the population 
who are angry at anybody are the 
igers, and they re angry at their paren 
Its too late for the pare oO fight h 
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tv vears ago this would have made me 


mad, but today, “I couldn't care less 7 
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Canada finds her 


own Pepys continued from page 20 





He felt ‘‘very small’ after meeting Sir John A. 


party. In the crowd I 
struggled hard to keep my feet. At the 
corner of Sparks and Elgin Streets stood 
a policeman endeavoring to restrain the 
crowd, in the front rank of which ap- 
peared a vigorous female, apparently of 
an aggressive temperament, for she kept 
pressing 


midst of this 


resolutely forward, intent on 


elbowing her way. Immediately behind 
her I found myself, a slight delicate 
youth, who, not noted at any time for 


aggressive propensities, had less occasion 


than usual for indulging in anything of 


the kind just then, as I had been travel- 


ing with the celebrities and had seen 
them several times a day for the past 
week. 

“Keep back shouted the constable, 


pressing his baton against the chaste 
bosom of the lady in front who, on being 
round, and 
glittering eye full on me, 
loudly, “Who 


ing?” —adding with 


turned 
directing her 


addressed sharply 


called out are you push- 
ever-increasing em- 
phasis, “Where are you pushing to?” 
Thereupon the policeman shook his baton 
threateningly in my direction and I 
shrank back, regarded by everyone as 
the chief offender. How many times in 
life have I seen similar tactics employed 
with equal success, and an impudent cry 
of “Who are you attain its 
object of diverting censure from where 


it 


pushing?” 


rightfully belonged to fall on one en 


tirely blameless. 
* 
My first meeting with Sir John Mac- 
donald was in this wise. It happened 
that, in the autumn of 1881, Mr. Mac- 


kenzie Bowell, the Minister 
who was then 
Marine and 


of Customs, 
Minister of 


absence of 


acting as 
Fisheries in the 
asked me to go over to the 


Council Chamber 


my uncle 
Privy and bring him 
a packet which I would find in the draw- 
his desk 


and with the 


er of I went over accordingly, 
permission of the Clerk 
entered the Chamber and began looking 
for the papers. While I was so engaged, 
the door at the further end opened, and 
Sir John entered. On seeing me he stop 
“What 


ped short, saying In a severe tone 


ire you doing here, Sir? 

evidently 
satisfied. He rang the bell, and 
the Assistant-Clerk 
toward me, he 
cel Nobody 


cept the (¢ lerk of the 


I briefly explained, but he 
was not 
appeared. Looking 
said sternly to that offi- 
here ex- 
Council,” 


should come in 
where- 
upon I withdrew feeling very small in 
deed 

friend Fred 
iddition to filling the of 
North West 
John Mac 


and who as a 


In the same autumn my 
White 
fice of Comptroller of the 
Mounted 


donald’s private secretary, 


who, in 
Police. was Su 


consequence found himself greatly over- 
worked, said to me one day that the time 
have an assis 
that he 
name to sir 


had come when he must 
tant in the 
proposed 


John for the 


secretaryship, and 
Suggesting my 
position. In a day or 
White told me that he had spoken to Su 


two 
John, who desired to see a specimen of 
my handwriting. It satisfied him, and 
shortly afterwards I work with 
White, taking down and writing out let- 


began 


dictation 
filing documents, anc 

It was not until the following Febru- 
ary that I 


ters from his making copies, 


sO On 


was admitted to the great 
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man’s presence. White happened to be 
ill one day, and I was sent for to take 
some shorthand notes. Sir John received 
me most kindly at Stadacona Hall, put- 
ting me at my ease at once. I took down 
his letters, reproduced them to his satis- 
faction, and all was well. 


A friend of mine who had occasion 
to be up late one night in Ottawa chanced 
to meet Mr. Edward Farrer, then on the 
editorial staff of the Mail newspaper 
and one of the most brilliant and versa 
tile journalists of that or any other time 
taking a lonely walk on Parliament Hill 
at dawn on a beautiful morning in May 
Mr. Farrer had been engaged to do some 
work in the preparation of 
literature. 


campaign 


“What are you doing up at this hour?” 
said my friend 

“Thinking over my paper in defence of 
the Government's railway policy,” re- 
plied he 

“Well,” said the other, 
fied with your work?” 


“are you Satis- 


“Satisfied, yes.” answered Farrer, “I’m 
so d——d well satisfied that I don’t see 
how I am going to answer it, and that’s 
what is keeping me up.” 
taken to write the 


each 


He had under- 
railway campaign 
side, and no doubt did 
both superlatively well. 


sheets for 


I recall my fisst morning at the Con- 
servative Toronto. Mr. David 
Macpherson, Speaker of the Senate, and 
I drove in from Chestnut Park. 
paign of 1882 was 
Among the early 
Mr. Piper 


office in 


Che cam- 
then in full 
callers 


swing 
was a certain 


whom I afterwards discovered 


to be what Mr. Edward Blake would 
have styled “a practical politician.” Mr 
Piper, whose appearance — perhaps for 


the reason that he wore a light-colored 


tweed suit and a black top hat at the, 


same time—is indelibly impressed upon 


my memory, strode into the room, and 


after exchanging the usual greetings, bent 


over Mr. Macpherson’s desk, and in 
reply to an enquiry as to how things 
were progressing, replied in a hoarse 


whisper, “The boys in the Ward are 

waiting to be fixed.” 
“Fixed?” replied M1 
What an_- extraordinary 


Good gracious, Mr. Piper, what do you 


Macpherson, 


expression 


mean?” 

Mr. Piper, however, who appeared in 
no mood for such pleasantry, contented 
with observing in 
“Those chaps have got to be looked after 
or there'll be trouble.” 

Nothing more passed on the subject 
at the time, but a day or two later Mr 


himself a surly tone 


Piper called again. As he passed into the 


minister's room, he nodded familiarly 
to me, bending over my desk as he re 
marked confidentially, “The boys in the 
Ward are all right. Harry [his brother] 
was down there last night and attended 


to them.” 
_ 


The Macdonald Government's railway, 
North-West, and immigration policies 
under fire. A feature of the last 
in for some 


were 
named came adverse criti 
cism. This was a system of assisting fe- 
male immigration to this country 


the object of providing wives for the 


with 
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prairie settlers, among whom there was 
a great shortage of women. This scheme, 
however excellent it might be in theory, 
did not work well in practice. A number 
of loose characters took advantage of its 
provisions to get out to Canada, and 
Sir John, who as Minister of the In 
terior was specially responsible for the 
execution of this policy, decided to dis 
continue it. Amongst its warmest advo 
cates was a certain M.P., for many years 
i strong and consistent Protectionist, who 
ifter the National Policy had been placed 
on the statute book, feeling his occupa 
tion gone, took up this immigration 
scheme as an outlet for his surplus ener- 
gy, and pressed it strongly upon the 
Government. One evening as the gentle 
man in question was waiting in my office 
for Council to break up, in order to 
learn the decision of the Government as 
to the continuation or abandonment of 
this policy of assisted immigration, Sit 
John walked into the room and seeing 
him, said, “I’m sorry, Angus, but my 
colleagues and I have talked over the 
ubject, and we have come to the con- 
clusion not to go on with the assisted 
immigration, at any rate for this year.” 
Then, seeing the look of disappointment 
on his old friend’s face, he put his hand 
kindly on his shoulder and added: “You 
know, Angus, we must protect the Cana- 
dian w -- ” 
co 
When Sir John Macdonald decided to 
select Mr. Kirkpatrick as Speaker of the 
House of Commons, he signified his in 
tention by a short note which ran 
My dear George, 
| purpose, if you have no objection, 
to knock you into a cocked hat at the 
opening of Parliament next week 
Yours always, 
JOHN A. MACDONALD 


| remember one unusual parliamentary 
experience. It occurred during the pro 
rogation of 1884. I was on hand as usual, 
moving about behind the Throne. The 
bills passed during the session were as- 
sented to in the customary manner, and 
the Governor-General had just unrolled 
ind was beginning to read his speech, 
when I realized that the royal assent, 
which is signified by a special ceremony, 
and for which I had no responsibility, 
had not been given to the Supply Bill 
[There was not a moment to be lost 
Withdrawing the curtains which hung at 
the side of the Throne, about which the 
Ministers stood grouped, I pulled Su 
John’s coat tail. He turned sharply 
round, evidently resenting the intrusion, 
when I whispered in his ear that the 
Supply Bill had not been assented to 
Like a flash he took in the situation, and 
stopped the proceedings. The omission 
was speedily repaired, and the reading 
of the speech resumed. Had I not acted 
quickly, had the prorogation ceremony 
been suffered to take its ordinary course, 
as in all probability it would have done 
without my intervention, it would have 
been necessary to issue a fresh Procla- 
mation summoning Parliament anew fo! 
the express purpose of enabling the Gov- 
ernor-Generai to accept in the Queen’s 
name, from Her Majesty’s faithful com- 
moners, the supplies necessary to the 
carrying on of the public service 

~~ 

The winter of 1884 saw a revival of 
Fenian activities, quickened by the ad 
vent of Lord Lansdowne who, probably 
by reason of those high qualities which 
were destined to secure for him the re- 
spect, esteem, and regard of the Cana- 
dian people, had incurred in a marked 
degree the ill-will of these gentry. Special 
emissaries were sent on here from Chi- 
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cago to dog the Governor-General’s foot- 
steps with murderous intent. I have seen 
an intercepted report from one of these 
ruffians to his chief. in which he describ- 
ed how he lay concealed all day in the 
woods surrounding Rideau Hall waiting 
for the Governor-General to come out, 
but His Excellency did not appear. The 
fel'ow adds, “I could have shot the boy” 

meaning Lord Lansdowne’s eldest son, 
Lord Kerry, who was skating on an open 
rink nearby—*“but my heart failed me.” 

Some people, particularly those upon 
whom the responsibility of action did not 


rest, affected rather to minimize the 
gravity of the Fenian reports current at 
that time. Among these I rather think 
should be included Edward Blake, then 
leading the Opposition, but from the day 
on which Sir John called Mr. Blake into 
his private rooms in the Commons, and 
there showed him two large sticks of 
dynamite sufficient to have done consider- 
able damage to the Parliament Buildings, 
which had been found with wires attach- 
ed immediately outside the window of 
the chamber in which they were then 
standing, and also gave him, as a Privy 


Councillor, communication of the report 
to which I have referred above, I think 
he became disposed to regard the matter 
more seriously. At any rate, those re 
sponsible for the Premier's safety saw to 
it that he was suitably guarded and 
never suffered to drive home alone, espe- 
cially late at night. 

. 

The summer of 1888 was spent more 
or less uneventfully at Inch Arran Hotel, 
Dalhousie. It was an uncommonly cold, 
wet season, particularly in Ontario, 
chiefly remembered by me as giving oc- 
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casion for a witticism at the expense of 


our weather prophets which appeared tn 


a local newspaper during the ensuing 
Septem bel! 

The Mr Moses Oates now con 
fined in Brantford gaol on a charge 
of indecent assau desires it to be 
understood that he is not the M1 
Mos Oates who predicted a dry 

Imme 
nw 
I sha way ook back on Sir John’s 


campaign [1891] as the most 
We 
the 1Sth of 
the 17th, Su 
public meeting a scandal 
written by Edward 


left 
Feb 
John 


irduous experience of my life 


for Toronto on 


ruary. On the night of 


id at a great 


brochure Farrer 


OuSsS 


editor of the Globe. It openly advocated 


the annexation of Canada to the United 
States and held that the defeat of Mac 
donald would be the signal for the an 


nexatilon movement to begin 


hort stay in western Ontario 


Sir John left for Kingston where his pres 





I was urgently required both in his 
wn and surrounding constituencies. His 
rength proved unequal to the task, and 
tte few days he was obliged to take 
to h bed. To me this period was one 
of nail ad anxiety 
S John stayed with Dr. Williamson 
rother-in-law i widower who lived 


desolate-looking house with the mini 


num of comforts of any kind, paintully 
icking the evidence of a womans touch 

ind w besieged by politicians who 
hought only of their immediate interest 
intent only on extracting from him the 
last measure of service Joe said Sit 
John to me one afternoon as he lay halt 
doz t Ss room if you would know 
U lepth of meanness of human nature 

) ave got to be a Prime Ministe 

I 1 erecuion 

] 

Ff Pat or the 23rd of Februar 
1893 ¢ present at a ball given | 
P ident ¢ not at the Elysée for whicl 

ndred invitation had been 
‘ 1. The crush was overpowering. so 
t took us an hour to get I 

W found there only the Pourgeoitsi 
French aristocracy would scorn to go 
o the I ee durin Republican regime 


NI xample of this class was afforded 
n t person of tt Vicomte H 1c 
M VNO | n nemory serve 
ome post in the Frenc 
Fe n Office. This dapper little gent 
\ friendly to us, resente 
I fam ttitude of some of our 
journalistic retinue. | remember one oc 
ision when a London reporter, not pal 
listinguished for his modesty of 
‘ idressed the Vicomte as “m\ 
( € t nan turning or 
S 1 vist ould no 
oO 
. 
fo i had ee! 
} ead ot Cor 
Macdona Abbo ind no 


} Cel 
Ct py I Or Tho IDSO 
t have I imoned I 
ho fo ome inexp 
) pas ed OV »v Lord Al 1€ 


Mackenzie Bowe 


ort Va 1 mit ONne as little q 





Prime Minister of Canad 
| A hy leen W oO Govern Gen 
l ollowed i ch | 
c ho ust lays of we j 
ompe idministration Ca 
presided over by nan whose sudden 
nd unlooked-for elevation had visibly 
turned his head, a ministry without unity 
or cohesion of any kind, a prey to inte! 
dissensions until they became a spec 


ij MACLEAN’S 


tacle to the world, to angels, and to men 
during the 


almost 


At one period summer of 
1895, | remember it 


sible to get public business transacted at 


was impos 


The session sat late. As soon as 
the Ministers 


without a 


Ottawa. 
scattered 
Board 


necessary 


Parliament 
Weeks passed 
being held. When at last a 
quorum was obtained, the Governor-Gen 


rose, 


Treasury 


eral had gone out to his country place in 


the mountains of British Columbia, and 
the papers had to be sent out after him 
The place took fire, and the Treasury 
Minutes, while lying there awaiting the 
vice -regal approval, were consumed 


When at 


signed 


length fresh papers were pro 
sent to British Columbia 
Ottawa Auditor 
many of 


cured, 


and returned to the 


General of the day held up 


them by 
between himself and the Deputy Ministe1 
consequence that 
that unhappy 
paralyzed. Of 


reason of some obscure feud 


of Finance, with the 


public business during 
well-nigh 
had 


knowledge during 
Assistant Clerk of the Privy ¢ 


summet! Was 


these things | intimate personal 


fo! this period I was 
ouncil 


Wilfrid 


the 


I knew Su Laurier before | 


met Sir John and Lauriers and ou 


selves were often seen in public togethe 


On one occasion we accompanied them 


to a ball at Earnscliffe, which gave Lady 
Macdonald occasion to say, half joking 
ly, at the breakfast table the next morn 
ing, “Sir John, do you think it quite the 


Secretary to be 
of the 
Coming to 


Private 
the 
Opposition 


thing for your 


seen so frequently in company 


leader of the 


ny house, yes, replied he. There seemed 


to be something implied in the qualifi 


cation. but he really meant nothing by it 


for about the same time he said to me 


that he was glad we were friends, adding 





Laurier will look after you should you 
need a friend when I am gone 

I recall the fuss made over Sir Wilfrid 
icceptance of the G.C.M.G 4 democra 
to the hilt he had always described 
himself. Years afterward he spoke to me 
ibout this. in explanation of his course 
He said that when he got over to Eng 
land, he found all arrangements made for 
his acceptance of the honor, that his 
cquiescence was taken for granted by 
the Queen, and that to refuse at the last 
oO would have been a boorish act and 
one d ply esented by Her Majesty | 
quite believed him when he said that 
n the circumstances. he could not have 
done anything else. much as he would 


} 


Many his 


supporters were greatly chagrin 


lave liked to members of 


political 


ed, though on the other hand many of 
his personal friends were, I think, rather 
gratified than otherwise at the honor paid 
o the representative of Canad 
7 

I had not long returned from England 

ien | vistted Washington of laska 
oundary business. with the special objec 
f procuring photographic copies of cet 
in documents bearing upon the ancient 
nternational controversy between Great 
Britain, Russia, and the United States 


especting the Oregon boundary, in whict 
ititude for 


he Nationa 


1844 demand 


north 
part I 


Democratic Convention of 


ed the eoccupation of the whole territory 
of Oregon, up to 54° 40 with or without 

ir with England ind this agitation i 
popular parlance became widely know 


ifty 


occasion | 


as “fT 


present 


four forty ol! 


brought with me 
and having 


Arling 


secretary and a photographer 


transacted our business at the old 


Hote 


as quieuly as we 


ton 


had entered. On leaving 


ANUARY i ¢ 6 


we slipped out of Washington 


ae 2, oe atte LA ae 


M 

















men 

ol I asked the clerk at the desk for my bill Pope represented the Canadian govern had to be taken. and seeing a shock 
1pos He passed it out under the wicket I Wilfrid Laurier, ment in the official party that traveled headed fellow rushing about, | asked him 
od a picked it up and read “$54.40,” at which Will you pardon me if I venture vith Prince Arthur of Connaught during if luncheon was ready. “No,” replied he 
yn as | nearly collapsec the west-to-east royal tour of 1906 ‘it isn’t ready, and I don’t know when 
ered ® ernment propose to discard the his it will be ready,” adding in a burst of. 
oard During the early part of 1904, a sen- While Prince Arthur was at all times fury, “for two pins youd git no unch’ 
ssary sation was caused by the Earl of Dun altogether charming, I knew royal Prin at all.’ 

Gen donald, then commanding the Canadian ces never forget they are royal, and look ‘Shut up,” [ said tn an agony, as Lord 
ce In militia, publicly accusing the Hon. Syd to other people to remember it also, and Redesdale surveyed me through his eve 
and ney Fisher, at the time Minister of Agri to the original Red River Settle- further. that some of the older members glass, “the Prince will hear you,” which 
nim culture, of interfering, for political put I of the party were a little given to expect was more than likely, seeing that we were 
aSUr poses, with the administration of the Bay Company. Its retention would ing special consideration being shawn to only a few feet apart. The man went on 
» the militia, an episode which resulted in Lord them individually. which could not al I don't care for no Prince. I can cook 
med Dundonald’s removal from office. While ways be managed. I rather dreaded, too, a lunch and I can serve a lunch, but | 
pro there were probably faults on both sides, the wild and woolly western spirit. it don't want no idiots round me when 
mbia 1. as a Government official. was not re was, therefore, in no very buoyant frame I am at my work.” Seeing that the poo 
lito! quired to discuss them with anybody, and of mind that I descended from the train fellow was goaded to the last pitch ol 
y ol 1 was most careful not to do so, though save that it is the third name of the on the morning of our arrival at Edmon exasperation, | smoothed him down as 
feud more than once afforded the opportunity Duchess of Argyll. While it was all ton, and began my enquiries as to the best I could, got from him a list of 
liste! here was a good cdleal of excitement over program awaiting us there guests, and enquired who was giving the 
that his affair. Though on personal grounds the passing compliment of calling There was the inevitable civic address, lunch. He told me the Legislature. I ask 
app) I could not help feeling a genuine sym the usual presentations and drive, fol ed him if they had a Speaker. He replied 

Of pathy with Lord Dundonald, I considered there is, | humbly submit, no suffi lowed by a luncheon given by the legis Yes.” 
sona that his offence involved a grave act of clent reason to perpetuate a now lature of the newly constituted Province Well,” said I, “place the Speaker here. » 
was subordination which could not be pass meaningless appellation on a coun of Alberta, to which I learned incidental Put Prince Arthur at his right hand, and 
ed over. Whether his fault justified the try which already possesses the eu ly that seventeen mayors of the surround the Lieutenant-Governor on his left, anc 
extreme penalty dealt out to him is an phonious high-sounding name of ing villages had been invited seat the rest anywhere, as there is no 
— other question upon which I was not call Assiniboia. Believe me, At the end of a dusty drive our car time for anything else.” He followed my 
enn d to express an opinion. It suggested to Yours faithfully riage stopped before the door of what instructions. I arranged that the King’s 
‘the my mind, however, Sir John Macdonald's JOSEPH POP! ooked to be a large shop, hastily con- health should be appropriately drunk at 
Goes eply to an enquiry once put to him rela verted into a banquet hall for the oc the proper time, and everything pissed 
otis tive to a punishment imposed upon a civil o which the Prime Minister replied casion. | found a horse-shoe table in the off admirably 
- ervant, in which the Prime Minister took course of being set, everybody most loyal I particularly remarked the excellence 
eae the merciful view. Lady Macdonald. who Ottawa. 22nd February 1905 and enthusiastic. but evervwhere a com of the viandsa on that occasion. 1 neve: 
e the was present at the discussion, remarked My dear Pope, plete absence of order and direction. It is ate anything more delicious than - the 
a, a But Sir John, don't you think le I regret as much as you do the only fair to emphasize here that every prairie chicken they served us, while the 
f the served it?” “My dear,” answered he, “if disappearance of the word “Assini thing was then in the rough. The Prov wine was something long to be remem 
a is ve all got what we deserved, some of us boia.” | struggled for it all I could, ince had only been constituted a few bered. I could not ascertain where it 
iaiad might be in a bad way but it appears that “Alberta” is now months. There had been no time for the came from, but have understood that the 
salifi s i matter of importance which the erection of public buildings, and conse cellars of the Hudson's Bay Company 
wage 1 was much interested in the retention members of the North West could quently there were none could disclose something on the point 
of the historic name of Assiniboia, tem not give up. It is really too bad On entering the room, | took Prince The seveateen mayors showed a slight 
Pose porarily assigned to [Alberta] as a Pro Yours very sincerely Arthur's hat, placed it on some coils disposition to conviviality, but under the 
visional District in 1882, and wrote to WILFRID LAURIER whence it promptly rolled off under the circumstances their manifestations of lo 
sis Sir Wilfrid on the subject e table. Realizing that immediate measures alty were quite excusable. 
frid 
OC 
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Ross McLean 


continued from page 13 





ineer of ) isional tantrums of 
ark i he { na d € tagehand or 
m her ] I Mel I yn OF tI CBC Accepted 
. preparatior , oO idm Oo eldom lo 
om r ! i i if i ] or itS Wi 
‘ i no ) ) fe Mar yf the hard or hu 
vad I ha been ur 


petul 


of a well-barbed epigram. On Tabloid, 
the daily program whose breezy informal- 
ity and astounding of 
earned McLean’s first acceptance 
producer, he often satirized other shows 
One summer evening, the CBC unveiled 
a variety program called Come Fly With 
Me. It not a hit 
Soon Tabloid 
of Old movies 
airplanes get off the 
crashing. Then the title 
Fly With Me _ faded 
An Old-Fashioned Walk 


range subjects 


as a 


Was 
after with a 


showed 


opened 


spoof show 


the 


trying to ground 
ot 
Let’s 
That eve- 


and song 
Come 


Take 


into 
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ning, McLean met Jim Guthro, producer 
of Come Fly, in a restaurant. 

“I see you're plugging my shows,” said 
Guthro 

“[ had to plug that one...,” McLean 
replied, *... it had so many holes in it.” 

On other occasions he has referred to 
a CBC department head as “the bind that 
ties,” and to another executive “so 
unpopular even 7-Up dislikes him.” He 
has announced of a playwright famous 


as 


for adapting old material to new media 
“He’s written a new title.” 

Though he’s known as a great booste: 
of the CBC from time to time 
turned his wit upon the corporation. “The 
CBC has many enemies,” he once said 
“Among them, itself.” And when a Mac 
lean’s article asked private citizens how 
they'd run the CBC if they had a chance, 
McLean wondered the magazine 
didn’t ask CBC management how they'd 
run the CBC if they had a chance. 

His wit does not always bite. He has 
announced for apparent reason that 
he’s written a called Our Love Is 

To Stray invented a new indus 
making earrings out of old Orphan 
Annie eyes. 

Some of 


he has 


why 


no 
song 
Here 
try 


or 


his most jtackle-raising 
marks, however, weren't designed to be 
funny all. Just 


Front Page Challenge 


re 


at candid. As a guest on 
last February, he 


was asked to comment on the progress of 


Canadian television since 1952. While 
there'd been a lot, he admitted, the vari- 
ety department hadn't kept up. “Their 
chief fault s that they present too 
many cardboard characters People 


aren't allowed to play themselves. Wally 
Koster 
most enjoyable people around the CBC 
But its 


I've 


and Joyce Sullivan are two of the 


a well-kept secret from the 
Jack Kane say 


three consecutive sentences withovt stum 


public actually heard 


bling and I've seen Juliette frown 
His charges invoked an angry snarl 

from the variety producers. Among the 

most painful replies, to McLean, was one 


reminding him of his own experiences as 
a variety producer 

His 
CBLI 


was Stopwatch 


first project for broadcast overt 


then Toronto’s virgin channel, 
the 
radio variety-comedy 
h ed 
didn't 


public, it 


ind Listen, conve! 


sion of a program 


Van 
by 


with which won an award in 


couver. it convert. Scorned 
resoundingly 
Making mat 
on the final 


off-color — an 


critics and was 


dropped after six editions 


ters worse, some ad libs 
show 
occurrence that could hardly be blamed 
on McLean; he and has 


yet to be heard telling a dirty joke. 


were somewhat 


seldom swears 


of Stepwatch’s stars were oul 
months afterward and one, 


Aaron, 


Many 
of work for 
a young comedian named Sammy 
gave up showbusiness completely and be 
came a successful lawyer. But the so-call- 
ed “scarred veterans of Stopwatch and 
Listen” bear their producer no 
Alfie Scopp, who later found almost per- 
manent employment on the Howdy 
Doody show, still speaks warmly of the 


rancol 


program and McLean. “I'd gone out and 
got married on the strength of a steady 
job. My wedding evening we were on the 
air and Ross had to tell me it was the 
last show; I had a six-month honeymoon 
He was really broken up and apologized 
to me.” Later, McLean and Scopp were 
introduced together at a party and Mc- 
Lean said, “You see before you two peo- 
ple who almost succeeded in making each 
other anonymous.” 


When Stopwatch ran down, McLean 
had no shows to produce. For weeks he 
sat impatiently behind a desk or in the 
control room, trying dry runs. 

In those days when, McLean recalls, 
“it took all our efforts to produce a test 
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ig each 


IcLean 
‘eks he 
in the 


recalls 


a test 


Pattern.” CBLT 
Mme wscasts After 
tiirned down the 


wanted to dress up ts 


two. othei producers 

McLean Was 
asked to visit the U.S. to scout 
precedents He back 


Outline of Tabloid. originally a 


job. 
the 
came with a rough 
news-and 
Weather show with an interview or two 
thrown in 


Dick MacDo 


neyman whod just lost 


thy 1; ur 
portly radio jour- 


record - com- 
pany job, was signed as permanent host 
government 


1 McLean 


Percy Saltzman meteor- 


Ologist wi had introduced to 


ion 





radio a few yea before, talked weathe! 
Gil Christy, a staff announcer, read the 
news. Soon Elaine Grand, a fashion illus- 
trator whom McLean had been boosting 
for months as a potential performer! 
| was a wonderful hostess at home” 
is st interviews with Mac 
Dougal 
For ndert McLean’s hand 
until he began to devote full time to 
Close-Up last year Tabloid interviewed 
prime ministers and postmen, bankers 
ind dan chimpanzees and poets 
irtist ct milkmen, tramps, students, 
wrestler I own staff and occasionally 
no one. It has been broadcast for differ- 
ent periods on nearly eve tation In 


Ontario and two in Quebec and it has 


originated from Ottawa, Montreal. a 
swimming pool hockey rink, Eatons 
back parking lot 


window and the CBC 


Tabloid made its regular performers 
and is still, under McLean's successo1 
Ted Pope, making others — into hous¢e 


hold personalities in thousands of eastern 
Canadian homes 
It also plunged McLean 


some deep pools of hot water 


Ross into 


One frequent feature on Tabloid was 


the reading of viewers’ letters. Most were 
favorable 1956 an E. I 


Robbins of wrote to cl! 


Then in January 

Montreal 
the show, among other things accusing 
MacDougal of m MacDougal 


read the letter on the ar Then, reading 


lLicize 


king faces 


from a McLean script, he said When 
We've quoted from similar letters in the 
past some of you have written to us to 
cheer us up. That's been kind of you but 


this time perhaps the person you should 
] 


really cheer up is Mr. Robbins himself 
And here’s where you can reach him.’ 
\ camera showed Robbins’ address 
Almost immediately, Robbins’ tele 
phone began to ring. Unordered taxis 
arrived at the door. Someone sent two 
barbecued chickens. In the next few days 


kept so busy by irate 
that he had 
He was swamped by mail. 
ill, Robbins 
who needed his phone for 
He sued the CBC 

McLean 
Mutrie, 
‘Errors in 


his phone was 


Tabloid fans to get an un 
listed numbet 
And, 


Was a 


most serious aspect of 
doctor, 
professional calls 

Iwo days after the program 


received a letter from Fergus 
' 
I 


director of television, Toronto. 


your judgment and taste have had 


the effect of undoing much of the good 


will which you have sought to build up 


in this program You are to be sus 


pended immediately from your assign 


ment as producer of Tabloid for an un 
determined period 


Many 


defense 


Tabloid fans rallied to McLean's 
But McLean 
public statement 
McLean, 


Dougal’s personality on the au 


touched 
Dick Mac- 
respected Mac 


had 


was most 


by a from 
Dougal who 
not 
(“Tf 


more phlegmatic on tele- 


always been kind in his remarks 


he’d been any 


vision he would have 
But MacDougal endangered his 


Own position with the CBC 


been a still pic 
ture. ) 
by calling the 
suspension “a disgrace.” 

Shortly, McLean was reinstated 
lengthy litigation, 


After 
a Quebec court award- 


ed Dr. Robbins three thousand dollars 
for “moral damages.” 
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A year after the Robbins incident, Dick 
MacDougal died. McLean, working with 
a special committee, produced a memori- 
al concert that raised ten thousand dol- 
lars for the MacDougal family. 

McLean encouraged 
to talk He celebrated 
birthdays and anniversaries on 


his four originals 
about themselves 
the air, 
brought performers’ children and parents 
to the Sometimes this habi 
When 


films of 


program. 


enraged viewers. part of Tabloid 


Gil 


then 


devoted to 


Was 


Christy's 


wedding, Donald Fleming, in Oppo- 


sion, rose in the House of Commons 


to Geuounce the program 


r 
McLean crossed swords, too, 


as in bad tz 
with 


Ste. 


the show 


The union won 


and threatened to jerk union member: 


is othe: 


the 


off 


SAll 


fom 


re 


mion 


SsnOW 
-coupling 


Hust 


the position 


ACRTA, the performers’ union that deals There have been numero 

with the CBC. His roving eye for an un- mishes with ACRTA — mostly 
usual picture led him once or twice to ling peopie on the air withont 
shoot a dozing stagehand. He regularly through channels. But LeRoy 
closed Tabloid with a long shot of his cently was Inevitable that 

crew. ACRTA complained and demand- clash more with McLean than with othe 
ed that if the program wanted technicians producers, because the type 

on camera it pay them extra or hire bit he does. “He's a creative man 
players. McLean, who says he hadn't entertainment and information 
heard of the complaint. used the closing wont go for petty annoyances 
shot again. ACRTA spokesman Neil Le tape. I don’t blame him for 

Roy blasted McLean’s “cocky manner’ he takes but he often talks as if he 


were 
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DC experience that 
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popular aircraft in aviation, 
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& | é. 


1960 


h is 


you ll share their enthusiasm. You'll 


RA « f 
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These world-famous airlines will soon fly you almost any 
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cular aches and pains, 

ind sore throat take 

two ASPIRIN tablets with a full glass 
ot water You should do this before 
ou do anything else because 

ASPIRIN will qui kly reduce your 
fever, stop the headachy feeling, and 
relieve your muscular discomfort 


Used as a gargle, ASPIRIN brings 


soothing relief from the throat 


ore 


your condition 
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iu ed by 


So get now,:‘and keep it 


handy. Remember— you can take 
ASPIRIN anytime ! It’s used by millions 
more people than any other pain 
reliever—without stomach upset. And 


even at twice the price, you can get 


nothing better! Buy ASPIRIN — it’s all 


pain reliever! 


ASPIRIN 


Trade Mark Reg 
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in charge of the 


McLean 


times Dy 


whole corporation.” 
critics, some- 


the air 


swings back at 


fetter sometimes on 


Once on Close-Up he swiped at the “one 
critic who didn't like our show” (at least 
four answered), and once from Long 
Shot he nipped at the “part-time” (they 
were Summer alternates) critics of the 
foronto evening papers. Its a habit he 
picked up on Tabloid, a show the To 
ronto Sta William Drylie accused of 


Mc 


been occasionally 


substituting pique for perspective 


Lean admits to having 


petulant 


When Tabloid was an established suc 
ces McLean introduced another daily 
show, Living. a sort of Tabloid women’s 
| ze vith Elaine Cirand as hostess. But 


Tabloid’s freshness of 


Miss 


achieved 


personality and when Grand went 


live in England, Living left the CBC 

In the fall of “56, McLean was looking 
or new worlds to conquer. He was nib 
ling at an offer from Britain when he 
veard CBC president Davidson Dunton 


interested in a “Life magazine of the 


It soon became McLean’s magazine 
1d Ross was sent to England to study 
ome similar shows. Close-Up was intro- 
luced in late 1957 
McLean has described Close - Up as 
Fabloid with fattened budget and a 
furrowed brow,” and many of Tabloid’s 
personnel and techniques were employed 
nt n show 
Soon, no longer producing Tabloid, 
McLean was searching for a new vehicle 
for humor. He evolved Long Shot, a half 


hour of nonsense and personalities 


names imported from the U.S 
that 


some Dig 


Canadian faces was 


some new 


scheduled summer's replacement 


iS last 





panel show Fighting Words 
CBC 
yeal 
He took 
meeting of 


the 


Many 
would stay on all 
McLean 


step of calling 


people at the hoped the 


series None more 


fervently than the un 


usual advel 


tising executives to try to sell show 


hoping a sponsorship would convince the 
CBC 
Critical 


Ron Poul 


a consistent 


reaction was mixed 
Toronto Telegram 
opponent of McLean's 
called it 


ton of the 
even on 
Nathan 
Toronto Star compared it 
Mad did 
While were al 


aiwavs 


humor 


Tabloid juvenile 


Cohen of the 


favorably with magazine as 


i few others few critics 


Wwiys pro oO! con all summer, the 


general line-up in Canadian papers and 


Mail ran 


unsalis 


weeklies was: 13 for, 4 against 


ibout eight to five In Tavol an 


factory percentage in the eyes of the CBC 
brass. Long Shot was dropped 
McLean He'd 


and sauirical 


was stung written the 


dialogue the commercials, 
dreamed up gimmicks for guests and pro 
each episode. The program's hu 


mor was purely an extension of his own 
He felt its 
But no one ever charged that Long 
McLean 
ideas. He 


he sits 


cancellation as a personal af 
front 


Shot didn’t, like all programs, 


crackle with new gets many 


of them at night, when poring 


over neat sheats of notes or typing col 


respondence in his bachelor apartment in 


loronto’s swanky Avenue Rd. - St. Clam 
area. All his notes are printed, a habit 
he’s had since public school. Often he 
works on them tll 3 or 4 a.m. He rises 
early enough to dress meticulously 
usually in a well-tailored dark suit 
and white shirt and drive his black 
$9 Thunderbird to the CBC’s Jarvis St 


In the canteen he picks 


the 


catacombDs Dy ten 


up a sandwich or a date square and 


first of a daily dozen cardboard contain 


ers of coffee. He strides stiffly, much like 


a six-foot-three mechanical toy, throu 





th-floor Close-Up office to his 
ornament Is a 


Peter Whittall, 


own sanctum whose sole 


life-size photo cutout of 


MACLEAN’S 


M 


in memory of McLean’s “cardboard char 
acter” remarks on Front Page Challenge 

Some days he puts in a few hours at the 
Star Weekly, where he work- 
ng quite anonymously as a 


has been 
free-lance 
idea bringing his year 


man, earnings 


to an estimated twenty thousand dollars 
But most of his time is spent in a series 
of running conferences with one or more 
of Close-Up’s three story editors, co-pro 
ducer, retinue of interviewers or the 
senior executives who form the program's 
advisory committee 
Almost all 


though he 


McLean's 
overruled by the 


decisions are 


has been 
committee. A complete half-hour filmed 
program on morals in Sweden sits vetoed 
ind unused in Close-Up’s library 

His phone 


many of 


jangles constantly, but 
the calls are intercepted by a 
script assistant. Unless there’s a business 
conference involved, he usually sends out 
lunch. Often, 
then calls for Joyce Davidson 
Tabloid for a 


for a hamburger he works 


until 7.30 
dinner, a 


after leisurely 


movie OF a jazZ concert. 


Mhursdays, he’s unavailable from mid 


afternoon on That's when he sits over 
his office typewriter, clacking out the 


Close-Up script for that night 


McLean is in the control room by 


30, ninety minutes before air time 
Introductions, continuity, sign-off, films 
and tapes are timed to the second. A cut’s 
made here; an addition there. McLean 


quips happily through the run-throughs 


Guests to be shown “live” are told only 


he broad areas they'll be questioned on 
ile’s always “on” 


McLean does not consider ‘himself a 


good interviewer; he tends to match wits 


with his subject. “For him,” says Joyce 
Davidson, “even a party’s a contest ~ He 
seldom appears on his own snows. And 


directions to his 
left 


this year to concentrate on a panel show 


he gives few regulars 


Charles Templeton, who Close-Up 


says McLean’s ability to judge an inter 
view’s quality is intuitive —-- rather than 
analytical. Some people who have work 
ed with him have wished he’d say wi) 
nae 


e liked or didn't like their performance 


During the show itself, McLean ts a 


study in concentration, barking out orders 
to cameras and cues to technicians, while 
i script girl with a stop watch keeps him 
in touch with the schedule 


McLean’s associates say his tendency 


to be strongly affected by a show’s suc 
cess or failure is mellowing as are 
they say, many of the more abrasive 


They date it 
from the beginning of his friendship with 
Joyce Davidson. After a 


missed 


parts of his personality 


recent program 


in which cues were wrong films 


were shown and chaos reigned, the crew 
cowed, for a flood of 


McLean smiled 


waited, epigram 


matic vitriol 
Though he almost always conducts a 
post mortem after the show, McLean sel 


analyses of 


dom indulges in. weighty 
broadcasting philosophy with his cohorts 

He has, in fact, described himself as a 
hate 
Brantford 


not widely Known as an 


lowbrow though | the word 


He grew up in Ont., an area 


intellectual hot 


bed, where his shoe-company-executive 
father moved the family in 1927, when 
Ross was two. The only literary heritage 
he can recall is that his maternal grand 


mother, who also taught Mackenzie King 
} 


in a one-room school, had once won third 
prize in a Bab-O jingle contest. But his 
talents showed early 

Brantford remembers him as Bud Mc 
Lean, a gangly, literate, lonely, pre 
cocious boy who substituted for sports 
and partying an urge to write and to 
learn about showbusiness. At eleven he 
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launched a neighborhood newspaper that 
returned a profit. At twelve he was mak- 
ing regular pilgrimages to a local cigar 


t 


store to snare the fown’s only copy of 
the show-biz weekly, Variety. 

In high school ke was a perennial edi- 
tor of class and school papers, wrote col 
egiate news for the Brantford Exposito1 
ind broadcast it for CKPC. While other 
earties waged football, Bud McLean 
perched atop Mohawk Park’s rickety 


‘randstand to send play-by-play epigrams 
yer CKPC’s 100-watt waves. At half 
time he filled in the color and interview- 
ed teenage celebrities like June Callwood, 
inother Expositor student - reporter. At 
McLean usually played 


chool dances 
the records 
Summers he worked for CKPC and 
became the most remarkable sixteen-year 
old announcer-operator that station ever 
had. He invented a program called Com- 
munity Cavalcade. It was the first install- 
ment of the interview-news-features pro- 
gram McLean says he’s been producing 
ever since. “Bud would get the whole 
staff working on a _ show,” recalls a 
former operator. “And he’d do things 
Brantford had never heard of before.” 
But McLean’s first love was newspapers 
and. when he failed one senior-matricu- 


lation paper, he signed on at the Exposi 


tor. “He had the biggest vocabulary of 
any man who ever worked here,” says 
one editor but he just couldn’t write 


news.” And when McLean missed an 
issignment a Baptist Young People’s 
convention he was fired. He tried the 
London Free Press 
Shortly, duty 


After, he says, trying to convince the air 


or the draft — called. 


force and the navy he could see and the 
army that he couldn't, McLean was 
ordered to report to the Corps of Signals 
in Kingston. But aloof, literate Bud Mc- 
Lean and the Canadian army did not get 
ilong. In mid °44, after what he describes 
as the most miserable six months of his 
life. McLean and the army parted by 
mutual agreement 

He rejoined CKPC, whipped up a new 
show called Town Talk, then left to 
storm the journals, radio stations and 
University of Toronto. By his second 
vear, he was editor of the university’s 
earbook, features editor of its daily 
paper, undergraduate editor of a graduate 
publication, president of his class and 
oceasional broadcaster on Jack Kent 
Cooke’s CKEY. One result: one missed 
vear. Another: summer jobs at CKEY. 
There he bundled all the station’s public- 
ervice spots into an hour called Focus 


on °48 and won an award and the title 
of public-service director. He also won, 
ifter graduation, a job at the CBC, which 
soon packed him off to Vancouver as 
regional talks producer. 

McLean hit west-coast radio with the 
energy of a tornado. In three years he 
Originated a score of new shows, includ- 
ng two award winners, Stopwatch and 
Listen and Radio Cartoons. He scoured 
the province for new talkers and pushed 
Vancouver shows onto the national net- 
work. He helped build Critically Speak- 
ng and produced several Wednesday 


Nights. With the 


onrushing advent of 


| was chosen, at twenty-six, 


teleVISIO! 
is one of CBLT’s first three producers 
nd was whisked off to Toronto 


What's next? McLean doesn’t know. A 


men dickering for Private TV li 
censes are already sounding him out. Mc- 
Lean’s interested, but he’s immensely 


roud of Close-Up and would like to 


tay with the CBC. He'd like to write — 
where you can see your work twice.” 
And, perhaps to create just one more 


rguing point, he'd like to grow a 
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HOW TO HOLIDAY IN BRITAIN 
ON A $500 BUDGET 


Here’s something to bear in mind when planning your next 
vacation: You can enjoy ten unforgettable days in Britain~ 
and your trip there, fare both ways, included, can cost you 
less than $500. Just figure it out like this—round-trip econ- 
omy fare from Toronto, $459 by air ($372 by surface)*; 
and $8 a day to take care, comfortably, of your accommo- 
dation, meals and travel whilst you’re there. Time your 
trip for Spring or Fall—when the weather’s right for sight- 
seeing . . . when reservations are easy to make at advan- 
tageous rates .. . and when the calendar is crowded with 
exciting events. Start planning your trip to Britain now. 
Take the first step by seeing your Travel Agent, or by 
writing for free literature to the British Travel Associa- 
tion, Dept. M160, 90 Adelaide Street West, Toronto, On- 
tario, or 661 Howe Street, Vancouver, British Columbia. 


*From Vancouver $644 by air; $496 by surface, 
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Their farms were narrow, two-mile 
ong strips fronting on the Red River 
The soil was rich, the landscape bleak 


On land almost devoid of trees. log cabins 


nd out-buildings sat exposed to the 
blazing summer sun and the frigid winte! 
winds which swept off the plains 

The harsh life of the settlers demanded 
hat everybody pitch in and Mary Ann 
who grew into a frail girl of litthe more 
than five foot two. did her share of work 
There were no schools: the children 
learned to read and write from the Bible 


There was little affection or beauty in 
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the childhood of this orphan girl. She 
joined in the settlers’ Presbyterian pray 
ers, watched them dance the wild Red 


River jig at celebrations, listened to their 
songs and stories andetried to picture the 
hills and 


often 


trees 


they 


green and valleys. the 


wild flowers in the homeland 

recalled 
In 1859 

William 


Hudson’s Bay Company family at 


met and married Josep! 


twenty 


she 


Good, year-old son of 


Lower 
Fort Garry, and the young couple moved 
which 


to the new farm by the Assiniboine 


flows from the west into the north-boun: 
Red 

Cutting through the farm was the nar 
Trail 
Avenue) which met the Main 
Street) at Red River 


Oxcarts 


stream of the 


Portage 
Trail (Main 
Red 


groaned on 


row. rutted Portage (now 


Long trains of 


River creaked and 
their way through to parishes as far west 
Qu Appelle 
trading 

Mary 


log cabin 


as. Fort (in Saskatchewan) 


and posts on the plains beyond 


Ann’s home was a tiny, two-room 
There was no stove: a mud 


did for 


were no 


fireplace in one corner cooking 


and heating. There lamps: at 


they lit bits of rag placed in a 
of buffalo fat 
kept 
and broke the land largely by hoe 


Below the 


night 
saucel 

The 
} 


horses 


Goods poultry and 


COWS 


And the land was almost bare 


river, pockets of scrub oak petered out 

short distance from the bank: above the 
river were thin poplar and scraggly bust 
ilong the bank. then the naked. soulless 


disheartening prairie stretching as far as 


the eye could see 


One day 


while bringing the cows home 


from a pasture near Omand’s’ Creek 
Mary Ann stumbled onto three tiny elm 
saplings in the bank of the creek where 
it empties into the Assiniboine. There 


were no native elms in this part of the 
prairie; it is believed these ones grew 
from seeds carried down the Assiniboine 
by high water in the spring 


Mary Ann uprooted the saplings, took 
them home and planted them near the 
log cabin. Soon the three saplings were 
flourishing young trees and from them 
she collected the seeds for the trees she 
grew row upon row from the river to the 
Portage Trail 


three saplings plucked from 


One of the 


the creek was to become world famous a 


hundred years later as the Wolseley Tree 
And Mary Ann Good became known 
throughout Red = River as the = tree 
planter 

She was thirty one ind The I ree 
a sturdy fifteen years old when the fi 
city fathers named the settlement Winn 
peg The Red River ettlement had 
crown, and new settlers. following her 
example had planted trees by the hun 
dreds in their gardens and along the 
streets. As well as elm. maple and oak 
there were trees she had nevel een be 
fore—weeping birch and willow moun 
tain ash and firs 

Mary Ann knew why they plantes 
them. On the prairies a tree was Ith 
moisture to parched throat t wa 


something to be loved, even worshipped 
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When the new streets edged closer to 
the Goods market-garden farn the 
sold to land-hungry builders who in 
ored for more spac 

The sale had barely ree! ompletes 
when Joseph Good suddenly died. Mar 
Ann moved into smaller house a blocl 
from The Tree. By then The Tree had 
ilready been marked tor destruction 
engineers pushin through the st 
named after Colonel Garnet Wolseley 
a militarv leader at the time of Loui 
Rie but Mary Ann had appeared be 
fore the citv council and persuaded them 
to spare it 

The people who moved onto Wolsele 
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Rec Avenue during the building boom that youthful traffic engineer, William Finn- Next morning Winnipeg Tribune city give up on the story when the next house 
thei followed World War I were grateful for bogason, and the city’s traffic commis- editor Val Werier sent a reporter and holder they asked turned out to be an 
the her defense of The Tree and. whenever sion, asked city engineer W. D. Hurst to photographer to Wolseley Avenue to find elderly woman who was hard of hearing 
ve the occasion arose, became its staunch cut it down out what the neighborhood thought of She didn’t seem to quite understand the 
ft defenders themselves Now Hurst didn’t require permission the cutting edict Situation, but she understood that they 
One such crisis occurred in 1925, when merely to cut down a tree. But he knew Most housewives admitted they were wanted her to pose for a picture beside 
2 ngineers were planning to asphalt Wolse what was at stake on Wolseley Avenue fond of The Tree and would hate to see The Tree, and she agreed 
a ey Avenue They decided The Tree He dumped the problem into the laps of it go. But if the decision was made. what When the other housewives saw one of 
would have to go. Workmen were pre the six aldermen on the public works could they do about it? One woman their neighbors walk with the reporters 
OVE’ ring to ¢ t down when one resident, committee cried: “Of all the nerve!” But she refused toward The Tree, the spirit of Mary Ann 
ich Mrs. L. F. Borrowman, wes roused by The committee see - sawed back and to pose by The Tree or join in any move Good took over. Out of their houses the 
earful neighbor. “They're cutting down forth in debate but finally voted to cut to save it. A couple actually felt it was came, first one, then two, then three and 
our tree he woman cried. Mrs. Bor lhe Tree. The engineers were closer to time the old tree was removed four, until a little group of women stood 
, owman rushed out and persuaded the victory than ever before The news team was almost ready to around The Tree, discussing in shocked 
Pa orkmen to wait until she got in touch 
Vain th her husband, then a member of ~ 
Red ty council He turned p with Mayo 
Ralph Webl nad several other counc! 
) in ont nce held around 
van) | Cr 
Che de ¢ ed itt mayo 
i " + ther " no re 1e€ j oO cut 
ai i er } 
mu own I caret drive could € 
: o ut trouble. “As long 
— e \ d Mavor Webb 
F no Or The | can ) 
of gle th — ) ih . om 7” : . 
n — pt ofr . O. Peterson, President of 
Si ffic lar yund either sic 
“ On ua Janua i 1 932, Mi MI T wf) a @) Y 14 r) > >» 
Good died at the age of ninety. She | i] vestors SYNC i¢ ate, SAYS. 
vutlived | st three sor { 
- \ ndchildre thirteen re 
: randchildren. Her great-great grandchi 
7 iren are youngsters in Winnipeg today 
: Her Wolseley tree was nknown to 6 | e Y e 
rome nost Winnipeggers unt Ripley made tt / | Canadians can F 
: : famous. Then they came to admire it and { . N y 
Mi o find that Wolseley Avenue was a de 
see ightful walk. Other trees had joined 
ont Mary Ann’s to tower over the roadway b e 
si NC thc nov enefit from our 
rew City coun considered removing e y , | 
a ee in U ite hirties, afte yupl 
= yf car ent their fenders on it; and again 
fter Wo iW Il, whe ne t fT Cc . . ‘ 9 
sl financial management services 
) 4 iN Jk 
them Reprieve after reprieve 
Between 1947 and 1949 city engine * 
illdozed more than a thousand old trees 
t levard ) th ‘ned ; ’ 
pid ha gots: pgcc ge Mota pe Here area Jew of the many ways we can serve YOU through your 
ous a lownt ) Streets in 
lential areas that were fast changing ove Investors’ representative: 
nown o business districts. Public opinion fina 
curtailed the engineers and saved the 
rees on a number of streets they later 1. Build a Guaranteed Cash Reserve 4. Save Tax Dollars on Your 
Pree videned. But at least three times in se a a a ene $10.000 Retirement 
11 tl tf sub] rkS COr ittec 
oF tine cate Wee cal Firenyg ial in ten years’ time? Then talk it over with Investors off rs you three types of lax 
* | time they were warned off by Alderman your Inve stors” representative now \lore deduc tible RI GIS1 | RI D RI IRI Vil N1 
. H. B. Scott Touch that tree and there'll than 100.000 Canadians are using the PLANS: (1) fixed-inte rest; (2) equity; 
hut be hell to pay INVESTORS SYNDICATI plan to build (5) combined fixed-interest and equity 
the By 1957 cars jammed the streets morn a cash reserve for the future. 
th ng and evening, and at ny took ee a Goons Pension 
1b longer to get from the old ain Trai to <y 
aie on Ann’s farm with three hundred | 2. Profit from an Investment in tans 
. hrome-encased horsepower than it on Canada INVESTORS SYNDICATE and Investors 
lid with a lumbering oxcart With a single investment in INVESTORS Trust Company offer omplete facilities for 
One traffic problem centred around the MUTUAL. Canada’s lei ek teen: installing and managing low-coe! Pill 
Is le ree ‘ e I i S re 
: ag cage Bes a ane aia you become part-owner of more than 100 Group Pension P ans——tailored to the exact 
PP } ’ i ee ee “blue chip’ securities, representing Canada’s investment needs of any company 
' re oun plin ninety-eight year 
efore, the city had built a large footbal major industries and enterprises. 
8 tadium, a baseball stadium and a hockey 
re ind yYUsSINessmen A I alsing i 
er pM ger ote Sa | 3. Benefit from Long-Term Capital a | 
Mat Fans attracted by the thousands to Gain meena ' 
ocl a ents filled every east-west If you are primarily interested in long-term p = 
( 2 cars BEE Seas, S80. quit capital gain. get information on the new “vour best friend financially” 
en eee Saemnes INVESTORS GROWTH FUND. This 
B lrive 1d motorists, encounterin 
he Tree ce) the hirst time c irsed 4 und concentrates on common Sloe ks and oe 
they erved to avoid it and made thei enables you to share in the erowing wealth al wW e bed t oO r 
ipes loud and clear ol ¢ anada. s, = os a : : 
The Tree, police and traffic experts S \ ma CO} J e dG] 1c a> 
vreed, was a hazard. If they got it out 
ff the way. Wolseley would be a fine 7 _| O Ff CANADA, Lim TEO 
horoughfare tor helping them ou of HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG © OFFICES IN PRINCIPA TIES 
t new traffic problem. Winnipeg's 
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e people belo A branch J id he would ask the police chief 
flown to withdraw his men. The chief, said the 
It} pointed: “Now that one mayor af another phone call, had re- 


( | come | come Taunton rived and the women jeer- 
7 n char ed. “What's holding things up?” he ask 
| o 0 i | ed Ke 
f A ) u oi The women won't move and we can’t 
} 4 Ork Ke I comp n 1 
Y pposed to cut down that Get your men up that tre Taunton 
! dered. “If they won't move that’s them 
M J n ta 
Will ve hold up the work?” th 
Vv I h ae | C i h 1 iunton. 
| t n ( 1 If ou orde me to I w eplied 
; f ti Ta on 
W t e | 1 by We hen 1 ordering you said 
‘ i Q { VO 
R po 1 Youre order £ Oo stop nd you re 
| iking the responsibilit is that right 
lr) 1c) led ked Taunton 
I Ka ) Or Righ iid the mayor 
y t yy } The we stop the work iid TI n 
h id M Bx ) ton. He waved the workmen away from 
W ! ) I to The Tree and the women cheered 
| ofl } While police, workmen and engineers 


rrins of the happy 











| Oo | ) Mayor Juba. visit n, was 
| ( sO e corted ito the quie I rior of 
Borrowman hon 
W x W C } SIppi offee, he pondered his actior 
oO | I st could : 1 there id see tho 
| I n cl ne . oft ¢ er the r head some 
I n ) € } DdOoOdY t have got hurt. If co cil says 
( ice Keepit ( vO old things I've done wrong, then I guess [ll have 
| heck YT ( Csigi 
I've yt \ { not t t said Mayor Juba said Mrs. Borrowman, 
Keer youve got us all behind you. You've 
1 de it to interfere iid Juba made a lot of friends today. Do have an 
RB le t ri fo f other cup of coffee 
Keeping promised h vould Four days later city council ceived 
or headed for the nearest a delegation of Wolseley women A pe 
phone Lillo! wit! Us ignatures asked that the 
iff, Juba e women tree be spared; it also commended Juba 
lled nd the police for “exemplary conduct 
| | wagor th po nforce But the 18 aldermen shied from a de- 
ved. The women cheered. A cision on The Tree and passed it back to 
rn to tepped out ook one he works committee. On September 25, 
on mob of ang! omen. “I'm six days after the incident at The Tree 
I ) to start nt here I Lid the committee voted 3-2 to stay the ex 
i} } r reappeared to announce ecution orcel 
tl John Taunton, acting as city eng! The victory of the Wolseley women 
Hurst ibsence from town, was didn't save The Tree from further 
on | Wi ou ta orders fro Instead, the attention it got m 
me? isked Keeping Iree fair game. The night of the melee 
I difficult position Keeping firemen twice doused fires set at its trunk 
hedged and neighbors organized a night watch 
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Alec Gudziak has helped save The Tree by grafting saplings onto the damaged trunk. 
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for vandals. Doors popped open one 


morning when city workmen stopped at 
The Tree — only to fix the sign which 
“Keep Right 


later, three air - force 


warns traffic 
Nine 


cadets, out on a nocturnal lark, stripped 


months 


off a layer of bark all around one trunk 
and set fire to it. They were caught al 


most immediately, fined $150 each for 
public mischief 

If this had been any other tree in 
Canada,” their lawyer told the magis 
trate the story would have been much 


different. The tree presents a challenge 


it has assumed a stature out of all 
proportion to its true value.” 
Sorrowing neighbors feared The Tree 


would never recover, City parks board 


refused to come to its aid: “We're too 
busy,” they said. So did the engineering 
department: “It's time that tree came 
down,” they said 


But University of Manitoba plant 


were sure it could be saved 
ree expert Alec Gudziak 


gaping 


scientists 
grafted green 
wound and 


Sapling across the 


vouched it would live if it got plenty of 
walel 
care of 


The Wolseley took 


that. Al 


women 


summer they watered The Tree 


and it bloomed as green and glorious 


as ever. Newspapers published regula 


reports on its state of health and the 


women kept watch again at night for 


vandals 


All had quietened down Hallowe'en 


1958. But early that morning two loud 


noises like explosive blasts awakened 


the neighborhood. Residents rushed out 


in their night attire to find one of The 


Tree’s three thick forks lying across the 


road with hydro pole sitting smack 


across it. On the ground were wood chips 





that might have been made by a drill 
Neighbors concluded that dynamite had 
been placed in holes bored into the fork, 
that the blast toppled it Over 


lines and the pole was dr 


the hydro 
agged down 
with it 

Press 


account of The 


[he Winnipeg Free ringed its 


front-page Tree's latest 


misfortune in black borders of mourn 


ing under the solemn heading: “The Tree 


Is Dead 
the Tribune in daily and contrary specu- 


Then it proceeded to vie with 


lation on The Tree’s chances of survival 

While neighbors still suspect that The 
Tree was police 
that the fork had fallen from age and rot 
(though < 


dynamited, concluded 


tree expert said there wasn't 


enough rot to make it fall) 

Alec Gudziak 
lings on the main trunk, 
would know in spring if 
Last spring 


replaced the torn sap 
told the neigh 
borhood they 
The Tree would pull through 
The Tree did stir to life; jubilant neigh- 
bors watched the green leaves sprout on 
the remaining few branches and state-of 
health 
newspapers. The 


reports appeared again in the 
ippeared to 
the leaves 


Mary Ann 


Good had seen when it was young 


saplings 
have rejuvenated he Tree; 


were as small as those that 


Early on May 7 last year it was burned 
igain, this time by three young men who 
planned its demise over a few drinks in a 
pub. One was a truck driver, who told 
his friends he had nearly struck a child 
who had run out from behind The Tree 
little damage; the cu 


The fire caused 
prits were soon caught and fined a hun- 
dred dollars each 

Gudziak 
lings, the neighbors patiently watered the 


patiently repaired his sap 


elm through the summer and maintain 
ed a zealous guard, and its story disap- 
peared once more from the newspapers 
But after its ordeals in fifty years of dis 
pute, there’s no certainty that The Tree 
will ever be left alone to live out its days 


in peace. * 
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Continued from page 8 


ter understanding of the human fam- 


an entity than ever before 





This is demonstra ft h tis a 
f it fe played such a part bring- 
aboul 
But nov | e for noment. It 
VE € @) hat wi ) the 
1 e | become outmoded t 
t ab he murder of Hun S 
o dem fed freedom and were \ 
S ered the R n \ e 
» forge ose youn people who i ed 
reedom more than life 
Every decent man and oman 
test communism as the enemy of the 
nan spirit t also we mus emembe 
nat en Wweakliin dynasty 1S Ove 
thre was the case with Russia ¢ 
iftermatl 1 mixture ot orrol ine I 
dD would e neithe tal no 
SLO IC It e to deny the materi | a 
pol C ‘ neces Whic M KI shcho 
Nas accomy hed 
The weakness of Russia m \ 
C tne mpossibdility of ieposing 
Soviet leader without bloodshed And 
evitably the Western wo! d fears and de 
spises the cult of communism because It 
based upon the denial of freedom 
If 1 ri did Ha V/ 
nl Vosce ind me } 
er eR 
[ i? VJ é 
ri A 
Y« cann h | tn Dt C I 
n oO en coun I 
c ( me S oO Pp tir { 
ologic lifference l uid ‘ 
{ Ri nd Britai 
e o world wars. We r 
Oo Torge I imple fact 
As we move forward into this era ol 
ngled hope and pel! xit n 
< nc niv ou pl iem OU; 
portunities based on high achievement 
| not recal ny period in history 
her he powers Of peac were led Dy 
ich competent and inspired political 
eaders as the present time. If we acclaim 


Macmillan for the splendo of his leader 


must also acknowledge the cour 


ce of President Eisenhower, wl 


,iT 


ose spiril 
nd personalily have conveyed a message 


yf goo A Oo all nations 

Ther iel us icclaim President le 
Gaulle whose unshakeable honesty and 

I of dedication have brought France 
Oo new eights today 

No nould \ torgel ich leade 


( ana Democracy iKe autocrac ilS 
en 14 eade nif del ot nore 
btle ch actel 
Trul is W ook into the future w 
in say that for the first time In years 
na - t ti) > are > th fr 
1d almost centuries we yee ine rec 

world growing in such strength and faith 

that the communist world must giv t 

deep thought 

¢ in ir le 1 
Yet as we assess and praise Our leaders 


we must remember the words of the 
Duke of Wellington uttered on the eve 


) 


of Waterloo. “How will the battle go’ 


asked a friend. Wellington pointed to a 
erenadier who was standing at the street 
corne! It all depends on that fellow,” 


iid Wellington. 


I thought of that on Armistice night 


last November 11 dined with 
some old Canadian friends of the 1914 
18 war. Here were men who, like myself 
} 


had made their home in the United King 


when I 


dom when the guns had ceased to roat 
We sang and we drank and we laughed 
but in our hearts were the hidden mem 


ories of those times when men were force 


ed to maim and kill, and to be maimed 
and killed. so that freedom should sur 
vive. On this celebration of November |! 
we did not look like subalterns, captains 
field marshals or even sergeants, but the 


candle of memory was alight again as it 
will be as long as life itself. Our songs 
were raucous, our jokes rough, but in our 
hearts there was silence for the dead 
There are philosophers, more aged in 
thought than in years, who believe that 
mankind is coming to the end of its story 
They say that there cannot be another 
Shakespeare. another Dante or another 
Pericles. But what rot it all is! By al 


means let 


but also let us encourage the outstanding 


us acclaim the ancient grea 


nen of today whether they be of proved 


ichievement or only of high promise 


Man does not change, he merely adapts 
himself to changing modes and the un 
predictability of science. In the end each 
one of us has to live on twenty-four hours 
a day. Before long we may even land on 


the moon and establish new worlds in 
new spheres; but until then let us rise to 
the chalienge of events, believing that we 
are heirs to the greatness of the past and 
are trustees of the unresolved future 

In short let us sing like the veterans on 
Armistice night We're here because 


we're here!” And then let us see that w 


lo something to justify our existence. *& 
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& visit with Anthony Eden tinus 


























el 
Ba 
| E distinguish between appeasement and peat 
iT 
he 
t do-C!I i. H B tervention, and what he thought on the secret, Dulles would have beer \ 
[ t pe { tl ) I [ were two thin Ont ingrier still. Also, Canada’s government Sj 
! t h igi n 19¢ har g to what Canac vould probably have had the same re 
{ f I creation of Unit iction as the United States to advanc ” 
i t h K abo > Anthor Natio fore which I'm glad to say 1 infarmation, and perhaps with the sam« . 
iW i ‘ I H t ( oth chievement i result hi 
f oO oO Af th I onflict nained localized Privately, some British ministers have ve 
| M I fOr Looe l I ict obal ( fortun ipologized to Canadians from time to ire 
kK | i } oO I 1 ime because Ottawa was not informed ' 
I ! Nak Th I O Fre C I oO I the question telephone, an hour or two before tl oO 
f t. He v | i ) I te ouble. | asked if th news broke in the press. Apparently the p 
Kf nd Hd B ndin t Port Said. the entranc thought the Canadians were merely mifl ‘l 
I \ 4 or Al } » the Suez Canal, had t come afte ed at a breach of commonwealth courte it 
[ fore cul put i ise-fire had been voted by the United sy. But real cons ition, In anv mean ne 
oT ft r n ( N on nad C p ib both | ¢ na ful ensc Wa led out by the circt fox 
) f M ynal prosperit I t stance 
i f B pe le to k abo \t N¢ o, 3S Anthony said. “It had I knew this, but I still would like to a 
I h rut not been accepted at the time we lande know how Eden would have answered the er 
nsion bet h lt w ccepted shortly after question for a Canadian television aud * 
\ O é H \ batiled me I was ence. But already Sir Anthony had been ne 
i 1 I I ! ifter the cease -f indicating pretty clearly that he thought 7" 
On K n not I f ! Next da back in London, I looked up had gone far enough with Suez, and 
a) n I ibo A € he ord and found we were both right he made it more explicit while the cam ic 
As I propo on! lependir on wl oO nean by th era was being reloaded. We went on to p 
fr Soutl \ I'd tf ra ccepted talk about the Middle East in genera 
S I h I UN I € passed ind thence on around the globe tis 
olution in the eal hours o Suez was not mentioned again. except 
rt H Frid November 2. 1956. On Saturda perhaps | inference in his answer to the I 
be { OK to oxniz m November 3, Egyp nd then Israel at final, summing-up question: “What do wie 
I Oh ! ! (nit Brita 1 done nde nounced that each would iccept the you see as the majo! problems and the e; 
5 is thi os cease-fire provided th he other did major tasks for diplomacy at this time? no 
Fo i i oO Effor stop the fighting on Sunday Just keep on negotiating, Eden replied he 
ot ay November 4, were not successful. Wher but when you are negotiating you sp 
niall B nded at Po Said o » careful, I think, to distinguist 
of 
I 1 if No s € of tl be ippeasemen id pe As | | 
Vv » - oO ol ST m ippea nen I try oO € 
Sheil Oo cease ul ( nporary ngement, perhay fin 
( f B } ( e expense of confidence in tl f * 
W P S I perhap I tt expel of exp T 
B Id leta ements in the future oO oO 
| | could | ound an awkward corne It on thi 
, e po : Anthony Ed ' em] tior I oO } h " 
I ( peoyl Ow! fireside W S isted YT 
oO Ss ott q tions, inc If | had rieval i = 
| inted to h United Nations today, | ( 1 b h 
a Did ( C anadiar it oo muc concerned wi .) vo 
( ad n 1 Brit i ot W only nd not eno cA rT 
{ Nat b cerned with 1 ntainin onfidet Ki 
' () ; : I rt iona eemel I Ki 
No ) \ H world m depend 
} nc na ( I | 1 WI n Ve tooh of I O} ( | 
e did cal I ( ind rose fy out of o1 deep upnolste 
1 te for the Ame ed chai had been king withou e 
o.ution { Ve S re break for more than two hours Lookin * 
- Oo! t ( votin wl | ho ht ex back nov I can realize that Eden seem \ 
\ i \ I C I ons, that it did not go to the i bit tired, but at the time I didn't notic Se 
ae ! m ¢ | 1 el C ( I ! u ert ; ClO 
Car mn n ho oO ed propo : 
or 
. ‘ I C pect | pie no hy 
| \ e} juestion in lens bought tl ps 
l I | oO k fa ind wdest he \ 
e ’ o only ea p.2 
Wi S > | nk f the Ur ew dres 
\ ‘ | I e tl Cart H | } no ) J 
H ked abo position he Middle I Fren ome of the grea * 
| | ! ( n etle hat oO KNOW! Ce npo 
vt ) Beyo it I can ome Ork our nad 1 { 
‘ \ po I he ») Ch UO KNOWN p H , IK n P j 
RB pI ! I neve ( C pic i n ( 
\ ! I not Key gq SULOI ire or Dunc ! S oO N: 
| H W I Britist over! H id len ( Ro \ ie 
i ’ t< t ht ' p iC } 
j N S spirin our named Ko 
| nswe ft co lt oO vork ( ht Edens eye 
t c oO Eden couldn € Jol Outside e dy doo na small ; 
) I LD s. the | S ¢ ft State whe of drink waited Ss \ <4 
\ \ pO h« ( oO oO 8 re ne oO King work of in the house 
' } 1 i t > ) t ft . 
‘ fo wo e four \ ( ray i casting in ons y D oO w, 
' < \ ¢ ) ) , phic | { Stat vO ye angry enough i in her bath. She lies on her ich " 
I Gene ( ein onsulted, but if it turned lazily soaping One foot, in ge fla si 
\\ d Oper oO the out U ( | n ( ers had been in is Shallow as a sauce a 
M 
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Sir Anthony led us through one room 
after another. upstairs and down. to 
show us the paintings collected by him 
elf and his father. Sir William Eden 


Bart. To me the most interesting. thoug! 


not of course the best. were the paintings 
old Sir William himself 


Even my un 
see how Sir William 


imateur, had been influenced 


' / 
Wucated eye coulk 


the gifted 


vy the stvle of his great contemporaries 


pecially Degas 

From time to time zs the inspection of 
the pictures went on, Sir Anthony's butlet 

uuld appear to say rather plaintively 
that lunch wa ready Eden refused to 


vurry. He showed us all the paintings, 
rew our attention to the fine stairway 


ilt in Charles IP's time. even took us 


own cellar to show the carefully carved 
pillars along the cellar stairs. We finalls 
it dow! ) nch about half an hot 
ite, to tl dultle ODVIOUS though quite 
needless oncern about the state of the 
food 

Conversation at the lunch table ranged 


over much of the same ground that the 


Needless 


ecorded interview had covered 


© say. it was a lot more interesting. For 
ne it cleared up several points that I 
hadnt understood. One. in particula 

is the British claim that their interven 
tion in Suez had “prevented the war from 


preading 

Obsessed ike most people with the 
flanger of World War IIL, | had always 
sumed that when they talked of the wa 
spreading.” they meant setting the whole 
Anthony | 


realized, for the first time, that this was 


€ 
world aflame. Listening to Si 


not quite correct. Their immediate con 


cern was the danger that conflict would 


spread, not necessarily to the four corners 

of the eartt but to the rest of the Middle 
+} 1 : 

ast the other Arab nations 


In 1956 the Arab world seemed to be 


livided ther more simply than it is_to 
e 
lav. There was no General Kassem in 
Iraq to share with Colonel Nasser of 
Egypt the role of Arab hero. There wa 
ther just Nasse on one side with the 
overnment of Syria in his train, and on 
ie ot le was a motlev group of 
nonarct ro neal ynarchs who had cast 


with the West King Feisa 
Minister Nuries-Said in 


Iraq, President Chamoun in Lebanon 
King Hussein in Jordan and (dubiously ) 
King Saud in S 1 Arabia 

I me ered idit omewhere (and 
Eden confirmed it in the recorded inte! 


ew) that King Feisal and Nuries-Said 
ft Iraq wer actually dining with Su 


Anthony at No. 10 Downing Street on 


he night Nasser seized the Suez Canal 
Suddenly I could understand, a nevel 
efore how N ers coup must have 
ooked to e pro-Western Iraqis ind 
he pro-Western leade in othe Arab 
ountries. Each of them faced a powerft 
pPposition On o whom Nasser was 
ie! nd hero. It m hav eemed to 
he n | I f Nas ere wiowed Oo Cc 
\ th r € 1 co I ne \ Ite no 
Te tv. then the own position woul 
yYecome untenable. Their rebel opponent 
ould rit them down 
Now poor Nuri and his young king are 
reac i nd N i body torn to 
pieces | C Ch 0 in Baghdad 
Nassel ‘ has waned as that of Ger 
il Kas I waxed. Britain and 
Egyp ive resumed normal diplomatic 
won d nothin OOKS simple as 
did in 1956. These new thoughts cast 
different mnt, for me, on the events 
of Sinai and Suez 
I must in honesty add, though, that 


ey did not change anyone's opinion 


We went down to Eden’s place believing 
British intervention in Suez was 


th 
I 


agic mistake, 1 I 


e worst miscarriage oj 


MAGAZIN I JAN 


Neville 


days of 


British policy since the days of 
since the 


After all our talking in pub 


Chamberlain if not 
Lord North 
ic and in private, we came away still of 
the same mind 

After lunch, we still had a quarter of 
in hour’s work to ask of Sir Anthony 
before the camera. He was good-natured 
ibout it, but a little impatient said he 


{ t 


chores to do on the 


ad some urgent 
proofs of his forthcoming book. But we 
kept him only fifteen minutes, to the sec 
ond. and he departed cheerily to his othe: 


work 


Half an hour later, his secretary came 
down to ask if the producer, Douglas 
Leiterman, would go upstairs and talk to 
Sir Anthony, who was a little worried 
ibout one of his answers and wanted to 
have it read back to him 


had said 


to be sure he 
what he meant to say and no 
more 

Anthony 
He then 
explained for the first time that he hadn't 


had a very good night 


Leiterman went up, to find Sis 
n bed. looking quite exhausted 
that he was run 
ning a fairly high temperature, and that 


the day had left him utterly played out 


We knew his health was at least as 
good now as it was in the autumn of 
1956 when he. an ill and weary man, had 
to make the terrible decisions that sent 
British bombers into action over Cairo 
urport and British troops ashore ai Port 
Said. The only difference was that ii 
1956 he couldn't zo to bed. The sixteen 
hour days had to be got through some 
how, without rest. no matter how harried 
1 how ill he may have felt 

It was a sobering thought to take away 
vith us, as we drove back through the 


fog to London. * 
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post-Christmas joy! Yet it’s 


that’s easily avoided. How 
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WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THIS MAN POSSESS? 





Benjamin Franklin 
(A Rosicrucian) 
WHY was this man > Ho 
anyone—f 
ness? Is it not by mastery of the powers 
within ourselves? 


loes 


lan Or Woman cadens great- 


Know the mysterious world within you! 
Attune yourself to the wisdom of the 
ages! Grasp the inner power of your mind! 
Learn the secrets of a fulland peaceful life! 


Benjamin Franklin—like many 
: THIS BOOK 
other learned and great met 


and women R ru FREE! 


was a Ro 
rucians (NOT 


ation) first 


clan The Rx Si¢€ 
a religious organiz 
came to America in 1694. T« 

Rosi- 


nd over seven mil- 


day, headquarters of the 
crucians sé 
lion pic of mail annually to 
all parts of the world, Write 


for YOUR FREE COPY of 
“The Mastery of Life’-—TODAY. No obliga 
tion. No salesmen. A non-profit organization 
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I was “big sister’’ to The Saints 


continued from page 15 





‘‘The 


interviewing of new member Appli- 
ants lined up to be questioned on names, 
resse ige ind telephone numbers 
Whi I others stayed in the hall out- 
! the room, each, subsequently, was 
interrogated by the chairman. Had he 
been in trouble in the past year? Six 
montt One menth? “No” brought the 
cautlonin Remember, we check with 
Number Six.” “Yes” meant closer ques 
tioning. Was he keeping straight? Did 
he have any beefs against anyone in the 
ub? Then the boy left the room while 
the meeting was queried. Who knew him? 
Anyone have any beefs against him? 
After the meeting some of the boys 
introduced me to Rev. O. R. Orr, the 
ender young rector of St. Mark’s. He 
howed me into his booklined study 
losed the door and looked at me 
Well?” he said and chuckled 
Whee!” I said, and our understand- 
ing was born of that tnarticulate ex 
change 
Father Orr did not look like Pat O 
Brien; nor was he religiously solemn 
He seemed neither engaged in good 


works nor inclined to pontificate on 
The 
lf-governing. At 
ick of the 


only 


youth problems club, he explained 


VaS se meetings he sat 


at the b room, offering opinion 


or advice when it was requested 
[I would fit in 


that I 


Neither of knew where 


ibundantly clear would 


by Father 


background was 


Orr as I 


iscinated 


was by the club. Hi 


icademk Harvard University, Trinity 
College, a seminary in New York. He was 
lying for his PhD and for music de 
ere He was a man of many interests, 
one certainly of vitality and wit and wis 
dom, but had no apparent kinship with 
tl group of rebelliou eena His 
manner held no hearty geniality. On the 
contrary, there was a firmne and a dig 
nity which insisted the boys come up to 
his level 
The following week I went to my first 
ock-and-roll dance, an experience which 
established that I was over the hill An 
hour after my arrival, the master of 
ceremonies announced to the two hun 
dred assembled teenagers that the next 
record would be “a slow one, so Jeann 
can dance With elderly, thirty-five-year 
id dignity | moved through the dance 
with David 
At the next meeting I was voted an 
onorary member. The following meeting 
Va nh an uproal when | arrived. Mem 
had been picked up by the police 
for questioning at least once and some 
\ any as five times during the past 
forty-eight hours. The police, it seemed 
were interested in the illegal activities of 
i boy who was not a Saint but who was 
known te many of the members. I asked 
{ the bovs who were picked up had been 
tted to make a telephone caH. None 
W e aware of this right. We s ispended 
cussion as the membership recorded 
my telephone number, as well as that of 
the church—a development which was to 
have disconcerting and sieep-disturbing 
for me 
My suggestion that we visit Numbe 
Six for an explanation brought a Pied 
Piper reaction. The meeting rose as one. 


We surged 
torming the 
tion door we cut the dele 


The 


Street as if we were 


Bastille At the 


ration to 


into the 
police-sta- 
hve, 


sted we re- 





startled sergeant 


boys were 


defiant, 


turn the next afternoon for a chat with 


the inspector 


That meeting, the next afternoon, be 


tween the inspector, Father Orr and my- 
self established that he was frank. stern 
and adamant. He did not believe in the 


club, its 


We left on 
discussion 


its sincerity 
further 


aims Or 


the futuristic note of 


ind I was amused to find myself aligned 
solidly with The Saints. In fairness to 
the police, I must admit The Saints were 
neither saintly nor docile. They were 
defiant, irresponsible, hostile and, in 
many cases, foolishly rebellious. They 
believed society to be hostile and there 
was justification for that belief. But I 
began to feel that society had not yet 


solution to 
Father 
was the question of 
- why had things gone wrong for 


decided whether it wanted a 


a problem or merely revenge. For 
Ort 


“why” 


and me there 
these young people? 


The big fear: failure 


met the 
Among the 


In the followed I 


families of 


that 
members 


Ww eek S 


some 


boys who had served terms in training 
schools, reformatories and prisons, there 
were, oddly, no broken homes. Finan- 
cially, environments ranged from poor to 


reasonably good. In some cases alcohol 


ism was rampant. In others there was 


bitterness, 
Some 


evidence of parental apathy. 


ignorance or desperation parents 


There 
denominator, no 


were too Stern. Some were too lax 


was no common one 


inswer to the persistent question 

I club’s discussion periods offered 
yme ¢ s to the beliefs that motivated 
their live Guys got into trouble, they 
claimed, because they wanted to be “big 


wheels.” Members talked openly of thetr 


cape Unemployment was rampant, 
et few made any concentrated effort to 
et a job. One member claimed thei 
attitude stemmed from a fear of failure 
Few had attended high school, some had 
not finished public school. They felt in 
adequate, not equipped to handle good 


no determination to 
Religion, 


what was wrong with the 


jobs; yet there was 


get more education someone 


suggested, was 
says his religion ts 


“Maybe if 


world Everyone 


the best,” one boy explained. 


there was only one religion and one 
God, things would be better.” 

I became acquainted with courts and 
court officials. Father Orr and I did not 
act to “get a boy out of trouble.” We 
simply believed that confinement with 


more-experienced criminals and without 


treatment was nol 


talked with the 


necessarily the solu- 


tion. SO we crown attor- 


ney, explained the facts, gave as much 


of a boy’s background as we knew and 


many times assumed 


leniency was granted. 


hostile and often foolishly 


responsibility if 


rebellious 


Our telephones were busy with night 


calls—financial problems, girl troubles, 
family troubles, or just the incessant need 
to talk which is a normal part of ado- 


lescence. 

By the end of May, when I 
with the club about three months, Father 
Orr and I were joined by a Toronto ad- 
Hugh Horler. His par- 
eased some of the mounting 
We divided responsibilities; one 
always present if a member were making 
a court appearance; at least one available 
day or night 


had been 


agency executive, 
ticipation 


pressure. 


for any emergency and of 


course at least one always at a meeting 
or dance. 

We encountered tragic Bill, for 
example—a gentle, quiet, nineteen-year- 
old who had been adopted out in child 
hood and had spent teenage years search 
ing for his mother. The search had been 
interrupted by reformatory but 
finally he narrowed it to Toronto. Then 
he discovered his approximate 
whereabouts just when the police issued 
a warrant for his arrest on a charge of 
passing a forged cheque. Father Orr in- 
tervened and the Children’s Aid permit- 
meeting between the boy and his 
His ended in a shabby 
where his mother lived a disorder- 
He was picked up by the 
police that day and sentenced to 
the Ontario Reformatory. In the reform- 
atory Bill made plans to take care of her. 
determination 
faced the 
problem common to any young man who 
Then 


cases. 


terms, 


mother’s 


ted a 
mother. search 
room, 
ed existence 


Same 


Back on the street, his 


lasted a couple of months. He 
a job 
Kingston 
term 


has a criminal record—getting 
Today he is in 


four 


he vanished 


Penitentiary, serving a year 
months my con- 


brief 


During the first few 
limited to 
Then one Sun 
and the 


riding 


tact with the girls was 


exchanges at the dances 
day we accompanied The Saints 
friends on a day's horseback 


afternoon a tiny 


girl 


During the sixteen-yeal 


old asked if she could be allowed to 
ride 

“Do you know how?” I asked 

“Oh ves, I was born on a farm,” she 
said. 


‘Then? 
“I'm four months pregnant,” she said 
simply. 


There were moments of pleasure, too 


In May, the Saints gave a surprise birth- 
day banquet for me. The gift was a wrist 
watch. I remember looking down the 


and clean 
ban- 


rows of faces, noticing the suits 


-because dressed for a 
—and recalling that 
4.30 in the 


grateful to 


shirts— you 
violent 


and being 


quet mo 
ment at 


sudderly 


morning 
David. 

In November they threw another birth- 
day party, for Hugh Horler. He needed a 
pen-and-pencil set. They had wanted to 








Hostess 


We'd asked her not to fuss, 
Preparing food for us, 

But few of us were gladdened 
To find she really hadn't! 


May Richstone 
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give him a signet ring. Typically, 
gave him both. 

But there memorable moments 
that were neither tragic nor pleasant, 
such as the time I was suspected of being 
the leader of a teenage crime ring. I had 
promised to pick up a number of Saints 
in a Parkdale restaurant. While I waited 
there, I talked with one of the girls and 
three other That evening Father 
Orr telephoned to tell me that the Mark- 
ham police had called him. It seemed the 
previous evening a been 
broken into, a gun had been fired and it 
been 


they 


were 


boys. 


garage had 
was thought the prowler had 
wounded. He had escaped, but they were 
reasonably Parkdale 
4 policeman had been in the restaurant, 


certain he was in 


overheard fragments of my conversation 
and become SUSPICIOUS He had checked 
the car license plate, made inquiries and 
Parkdale 


young 


frequently in 
with 


learned | was 
and was involved 
What was going on? Father Orr 
hate it in the peni- 


these 
people 
suggested I would 
tentiary and warned that the policeman 
would be calling me 

I gave the facts to the policeman when 
he called, but he obviously had some 
He asked if I knew the boy. I 
didn’t. Did I know where he was hiding? 
No. Would I tell him if I did know? 


That depended; I wouldn’t break the con- 


doubts 


he Saints. Would I get a mes- 
sage to him? I called the restaurant, talk- 
ed to a Saint and asked if he would pass 
the word. He called back. They knew 
was hiding; he was not 


fidence of 


where the boy 
hurt and he would be given the advice to 
give himself up. Of course he did not 
follow the advice. He was picked up the 
next day. I didn’t hear from the police- 


man again 
Was she an accomplice? 


There was at least one occasion, too, 


when the Kingston Pen was but a hop, 
skip and court frown away. Two Saints 
broke into a warehouse, sto!e a box con 
taining sixteen dollars and emerged to 


1 


encounter a carful of curious police. As 
they scattered, one paused to bury the 
field. They 


this time there was an extra complica 


box in were caught and 


tion: an innocent boy was arrested with 


the two Saints. In view of his past rec 


ord, it was a most serious charge, so 


he appeared in court with a_ lawyer. 


During a noon recess of the trial we held 
a conference. The return of the box 
might lend weight to the claim that the 
boys sincerely regretted their impulse 


sped off 


The lawyer n 
As I waited while they dug up 


the box, a thought wandered through my 


agreed and we 


my Cal 


mind. Wasn't there something about being 
an accomplice after the fact that might 
make things sticky if we 
and the box discovered in the car? On 


driven so 


were stopped 


that return trip I have never 


well. The innocent boy was acquitted 
and the chagrined Saints were placed on 
two years’ probation 
I remember another moment, when a 
young man of twenty-six who looked as 
if he had just walked off a college campus 
and who had spent seven years in King 
ston Penitentiary for armed robbery was 
standing with me on the apartment bal- 
cony. He glanced toward Mount Pleasant 
cemetery. “I remember,” he said thought- 
fully, “the last time I was in there. The 
police were shooting at me.’ 

In the thought, “Yes, of 


and then “Don't be ridiculous.” 


silence I 
course : 

Or the time I was driving with a girl 
I'd come to know from the dances. She 
was a violent, hardened, bitter and scared 
seventeen-year-old. She said suddenly, 
‘I tried to kill my mother last Novem- 
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ber.” I knew then how far I'd come. 
There was no violent denial in me. What 
she said was probably true. 

Or the Sunday afternoon I'd arranged 
for two Saints to come’ to my apartment 
to record an interview I was planning for 
radio. They arrived with a’ quiet, good- 
looking young man. I asked if he had 
any qualifications for participation. He 
said, “J’m just out of Kingston.” 

“What put you there?” I asked. 

“Murder,” he said simply. 

I swallowed and then said 
“Really?” 

“It was reduced to manslaughter,” he 
said. 

‘Oh yes,” 


view. 


heartily, 


I said and began the inter- 


Or the slender, wistful, fifteen-year-old 
who wanted to write. He had been hand- 
ed over by his parents to a Negro family 
They 
Then his 
parents decided they wanted him home 
Emotionally the boy was 


months old. 
raised him until he was eleven 


when he was ten 


a Negro and 
he returned to white parents, to a mother 
who had some private 
a father who took refuge in 


surrendered to 
sorrow and 
a bottle. He gave me some of his stories 
They had the wonderful, exces- 
sive emotionalism of youth and a rare 


to read 


talent. Given a chance, even by himself, 
this lonely youngster will some day be a 
writer. 

There were so many of these kids and 
each needed help — some trained help, 
some merely a listening ear or time. 
These were decent, frightened youngsters, 
many of them desperate kids caught up 
in adult problems while they 
emotionally 


t 


to handle 


were still 
equipped 
ignorance, 


children and not 
either society’s 
apathy or revenge 


Summer was a bad time. Meetings 
were suspended and suddenly we seemed 
busy with court appearances. In_ the 
autumn, attendance at the meetings drop- 
ped and interest was spasmodic. Grad- 
ually, most members got jobs, returned 
to their families and settled into almost 
disconcerting respectability. There was a 
sudden rash of weddings. Our group was 
growing up. 

Gradually, despite the efforts of a 
core, the club as an 
Many of 
around the 


church as if it were some kind of home 


fiercely dedicated 
organized group disintegrated. 
the Saints still wandered 
base. They came occasionally to service; 


one boy joined the church, another was 
sixteen-year-old 


Father 


in the choir. Our first 
mother had her son baptized by 
Orr, and Hugh and I are his godparents. 

We were asked frequently what we ex 
pected of the club. Even now I don’t 
know. We have no way of knowing if it 
made any difference to any of the boys, 
but perhaps it will at some future time 
It made a great difference to my life 
Even now I search anxiously for a fami 
lar name in every news story of a boy 
in trouble. Even now I’m haunted by the 
memory of that human assembly line in 
a court of boys with no one to speak for 
them. Even now these are the friends I 
trust and know and would rely on. The 
who fled before the 
police 
ago and has a son. He will be all right 
back in Guelph. Another is 


twenty-six-year-old 


gunfire of the married not long 
Another 1s 
working. 

Just recently one of my Saints, who 
had spent much of his young life in re 
form schools and prisons, came to see 
me 

‘I'm celebrating an anniversary,” he 
said with a broad grin. “Its a whole year 
today since I’ve been in jail.” 

He looked thoughtful. “Do you know, 
Jeann,” he added, “I'm beginning to like 


civilization!” 
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‘EXPERIENCED 
“SKIP”’ 


The Skip's art in curling is developed 

by experience, If you are looking for an 
executor with ‘the virtues 

of a good skip —skill, experience, 

and the deft tbuch when 

the situation is difticult—we suggest 
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The flaming passion of times past 


Alarmed neighbors spotting smoke pour- 
from the kitchen window of an apart- 
n downtown Saskatoon phoned for 
Firemen rushed into the apart 

ment, only to be driven back by the terri 
ble sight within—a feuding man and wife 
finding mutual satisfaction in tossing old 
snapshots and other mementos of hap 
ively bonfire in the sink 

* * * 

most infuriating traffic te-up to 

in Winnipeg in some time was cat 
ed by a truck having a flat tire on a main 
street at rush hour. It was a tire-service 
truck loaded with mounted and inflated 


tires, not one of which would fit the truck 


* * * 

igent in Vancouver report 
a baffling crime the theft of a family 
car. Four days later the car was returned 
as mysteriously as it vanished and all that 
Was missing was a box of Kleenex, a pall 
of old gloves and a packet of caramel 
And in their place were a set of golf 


sardines, a i ot 


clubs. two tins of 
ain boots, a can of worms, three 
uns and a transistor radio 
* Kk * 

Mothers are in a continual state of sus 
pense along about this time of year in 
little coastal villages like Wallace, N 
for now’s the time harbor tce starts form 
ing and boys get daring. When seve1 
year-old George led four-yeat old Ronald 
home dripping and shivering for mothei 

w oul George recounted a stor) 

he had crawled heroically out on 
reacherous ice to grab his little 
brother's hand and save his life. Murmur 
ing her heartfelt gratitude, mother asked 

HOW bk IT? DEPENDS ON WHETHER 

eh You WANNA Go SWIMMIN? 
OR SKATIN’ 


\ 


had tempted the child to 
on such thin ice. George ex 


ind I sent him out to 


* + * 
een pinned to the door of a den 
office in Prince Rupert, B.¢ during 


| 


ifternoon§ closing Luigi 


Barrie, Ont 


backfired. Ong 
ilready picked 

brand being sampled 
} 


returned it to the she 


handout. 
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A Montreal social-studies teacher di- 
vided her grade three girls into groups 
each assigned to a particular part of a 
project to build a proneer s house. A dark 
cloud descended upon the household of 
one member of the group making card 
board furniture for the cabin, who grew 
miserable and frustrated because, she in 
sisted, she was given nothing to do. The 
inhappy one’s mother encountered the 
furniture squad leader on the street and 


REMEMBER: THEY 
ALSO SERVE WHO 
ONLY SIT AND 





isked just what part her daughter played 
in the operation. “Oh she has a very im 
portant part in the furniture-making. She 


sits on things to make them stick 
* * * 


Urging subscribers to dial carefully 
and avoid wrong numbers, Bell Tele 
phone has been running a little cartoon 
ad in Ontario and Quebec papers head- 
ed “Dont be a daring dialet In the 
Montreal Star it ran right beside a head 
line about a fellow who blithely ignored 
the advice Roped-up victim dials with 
tongue 

* * * 

Red-faced classified ad in the Mont 
real Star: “LOST 
of handcuffs 


revolver and a pair 


* * * 

We've heard about a lively Toronto 
matron who just loves to deck herself 
out in her furs and finery on the slightest 
excuse but never lets an elegant hat put 
her nose in the air. All dolled up and off 
in her car to a fancy luncheon, she felt 
the rumble of a flat tire just in time to 
turn into a handy garage. The service 
man who came out and examined it look 
ed sadder than she did about her having 
i flat, and kept glancing back inside the 
garage Okay, Ill fix it ma’m, but the 
fellows aren't going to like having ther 
lunch-hour bridge game interrupted.” The 
grease pit foursome’s bridge game went 
right on while the tire was being repaired 
the matron in the fox furs and elegant 
hat nonchalantly sitting in — on a pach 


ing case 


humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


Canadian scene. No contributions can be returned. 
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‘The Quebec Winter Carnival: More of the gaiety and good fun Canadians like best 


so more like It! 
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Sit out with Coke! Only Coca-Cola 1Ves you the cheer- 
ful lift that’s bright and lively . the cold crisp taste that deeply satishes! 
No wonder ( Ry retreshes you per 


t of Coca-Cola Ltd.—the world’s best-loved sparkling drink, 
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